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THE BEST OF THE BOHEMIANS. 

THE nearest approach to the Bohemian life of which 
Henri Murger wrote ever witnessed in the United States 
was probably in New York about twenty-five years ago ; but 
it was of rather a mild character as compared with that de- 
scribed by the erratic Frenchman. The American as well as 
the English mind is averse from anything that does not pay 
in the end, and is more averse from anything that loses from 
the beginning; and as the Bohemian life certainly fulfils 
these conditions, its appearance has been infrequent and 
sporadic. Its type has not been very virulent, and it has 
generally been confined to the small class of persons who 
think to show superiority by leading more disorderly lives 
than their elders, and by carrying out, as far as they can, 
the motto of the poet, 


“*The present moment is our own, 
The next we never saw.” 

Some seemed to gravitate toward it by temperament, 
others by uncertainty of pecuniary resources, -and others 
again by curiosity or perversity of will. Among the first 
two classes were artists and men of letters; the third were 
men of the world, such as Thackeray sometimes drew. ‘The 
Bohemian set which I have mentioned as existing in New 
York was made up of the three, though it embraced no 
eminent members of either, its artists, with rare exceptions, 
being those who earned a precarious existence by drawing 
on wood ; its men of letters, with rarer exceptions, mostly 
journalists of various degrees of cleverness ; and its men of 
the world, with one exception, lookers on in Vienna, who 
were willing to pay for being amused. ‘They met in the 
evenings at a restaurant on the west side of Broadway, and 
dined, or supped, in a room under the sidewalk. The 
meals were such as they could pay for, or could get trusted 
for, and were accompanied, of course, by fluids, for it is 
one of the peculiarities of Bohemia to be always athirst. 
They ate, and drank, and made merry ; they smoked, and 
talked, read verses, sang songs, discussed art, journalism, 
literature, and settled, no doubt, grave questions 

** Of fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute.”’ 

In the small hours of the morning they found their way 
to their studios, newspaper offices, rooms, or wherever 
they slept, and woke late in the large hours of the day to 
begin sach business as they had. ‘This was a sample of 
Bohemia in New York twenty-five years ago. 

I am the last person in the world to preach, for I can 
never bring myself to think because I am virtuous (if I am 
virtuous) that there shall be no more cakes and ale. I did 
not live this life myself, though I saw all I wished to of 
it ; but several men whom I knew did live it, and died 
young : they lived broken lives, and died untimely deaths. 
I shall not pain their surviving friends by naming them, for 
these friends know to whom I refer, and know, too, that the 
end of these Bohemian nights—the moral of this Bohe- 
mian life—could only be summed up in the declaration of 
Hamlet to Horatio, 

** We’ll teach you to drink deep ere you depart.” 

I have to say something, however, of one man who was 
familiar with Bohemianism, and whose memory has lately 
been revivified by Mr. Winter, who always finds the soul of 
goodness which the Master tells us is in things evil. I mean 
Fitz James O’Brien, whose ‘* Poems and Stories’’ Mr. Win- 
ter has just collected in a handsome volume. I knew 
O’Brien almost from the day that he set foot in New York, 
which Mr. Winter thinks was about 1852 ; and I saw a great 


deal of him. thereafter, sometimes at evening parties at the 
houses of our common friends, but oftener at my own rooms 
a year or two later. His good looks and his intelligence 
made him a favorite: if his antecedents in England, or 
Ireland, were inquired into, they must have been considered 
satisfactory. I presume he procured letters which placed 
him on a substantial footing in good society. At any rate, 
he was accepted there as a bright fellow, and a clever writer, 
who had a future in America. I saw him often at my rooms, 
as I have said, and some of the pleasantest evenings of my 
life were passed in those rooms with him and Bayard Taylor, 
who at that time, I think, had just returned from the Orient. 
We talked books, as young authors will, and we scribbled 
verses off hand, to show what geniuses we were, each scrib- 
bling on the same theme, which one of us had selected from 
several in a hat, or a box, and each doing his best to finish 
before the others. O’Brien generally came out ahead, and 
took the most novel view of which the subject admitted. 
He seized its dramatic aspect, and sprung it upon us at the 
close of his verses after- the manner of some of Heine's 
smaller pieces. He was booted, and spurred, and in the 
saddle, while we were fumbling at the stall-door of Pegasus, 
and his dexterity was wonderful. JI have looked over the 
collection of O’Brien’s poems which Mr. Winter has exca- 
vated from old magazines and newspapers, and have found 
several therein which I believe to have been written on these 
occasions. ‘' The Three Gannets’’ is one, ‘* ‘he Challen- 
ger’’ is another, and ‘‘ Willy and I,’’ I think, is athird. I 
have read the collection with the interest which naturally 
attaches to the work of one whom I knew and liked, and 
my opinion now is what it was twenty-five years ago—that 
O'Brien is not a poet. He was an exceedingly clever ver- 
sifier, but I do not feel that he was a truepoet. ‘Thereisno 
sincerity in his work, which is as bright and thin as ice. He 
failed most, I think, when he was most ambitious ; in other 
words, when he was trying hardest to be sincere. ‘“‘ Sir 
Brasil’s Falcon’’ is a pretty fable, but it is not above the 
average of Willis’s blank verse ; and ‘‘ Kane,’’ in which he 
groans for power, like Tennyson’s organ, reads like the first 
draft of one of Taylor’s labored and least happy Odes. His 
inspiration was occasional, and, when it did not originate in 
those poetic duels with Taylor and myself, was pecuniary. 
He saw money in such and such subjects, and, the money 
being necessary to him, he wrote on such and such subjects. 
One of his most successful pecuniary poems was ‘* The Prize 
Fight ;’’ one of his failures, as Brummell described his 
rumpled neckcloths, was ‘‘ The Sewing Bird,’’ which Mr. 
Winter remembers was written in his lodgings, when O’Brien 
was destitute, cheerless, and hungry. ‘‘ He sold ‘ The 
Sewing Bird’ for one hundred dollars, and a few hours later 
he was as merry as a brook in spring-time.”’ 

O’Brien’s stories, of which Mr. Winter has collected 
thirteen, are rather remarkable than excellent. ‘‘ The 
Diamond Lens,’’ which has been most widely praised, fails, 
as many of Poe’s stories do, in non-recognition of that dread 
Power which the ancients embodied in Nemesis. They 
are informed with creative fancy, but are without con- 
science If they have any prototypes, they should be sought 
among the fantasies of Hoffman, which are given over to 
the same imaginative lawlessness. Haste is evident in all 


. that he wrote—impatient carelessness, and violated taste. We 


feel that he couid have done better if he had taken more 
pains, but he would not take the pains. Why labor ata 
story, or a poem, when he could sell it as itwas? The 
Harpers would buy it, the A//antic would buy it, the Whig 
Review would buy it; cuz bono beyond the needs of the 
day, or the hour? If his landlady would not be put off 
longer, he must write something, and pacify her, or quit 
his lodgings on the sly, and bilk her. It is the way of 
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Bohemia, in which O’Brien lived all his life. He was the 
best of the Bohemians, in that he was born a gentleman, and 
never quite forgot his woblesse oblige ; in that he could fall on 
the battle-field, and not in the gutter. The feeling which 
prompted him to die—if I may trust my impression of 
O’Brien—was such as inspired the last verses that Byron 
ever wrote. 
‘If thou regret’st thy youth, why live ? 
The land of honorable death 
Is here: up to the field, and give 
Away thy breath! 
Seek out—less often sought than found— 
A soldier’s grave, for thee the best : 
Then look around, and choose thy ground, 
And take thy rest.” 


R. H. STopparp. 





NIGHTS WITH UNCLE REMUS.* 


(Notr.—To some of the readers of Tue Critic it may be unnecessary to introduce 
Uncle Remus and the little boy to whom he relates his wonderful fables ; but, for the 
benefit of those who have never met with the plantation legends heretofore given to 
the public under the seal of the old man’s authority, it should be stated that he is a 
relic of the system of slavery—a type of the old plantation negro. Thestories are told 
to a little white child who is dear to Uncle Remus as the scion of a family with whom 
his whole life has been identified. ] 


HOW MR FOX FAILED TO GET HIS GRAPES. 


- ONE night the little boy to whom Uncle Remus is in the 
habit of relating his wonderful fables failed to make his ap- 
pearance at the accustomed hour, and the next morning the 
intelligence that the child was sick went forth from the ** big 
house.’’ Uncle was told that it had been necessary during 
the night to call in two physicians. When this information 
was imparted to the old man, there was an expression upon 
his countenance of awe not unmixed with indignation. He 
gave vent to the latter : 

‘*Dar now! Two un um! W’en dat chile rize up, ef 
rize up he do, he’ll des natally be a shadder. Yer I is, 
gwine on eighty year, en I ain’t tuck none er dat ar dockter 
truck yit, ceppin’ it’s dish yer flas’ er poke-root w’at ole 
Miss Favers fix up fer de stiffness in my j’ints. Dey’ll 
come en dey’ll go, en dey’ll po’ in der jollup yer en slap on 
der fly-plaster dar, twel bimeby dat chile won’t look like 
hisse’f. Dat’s wat! Enmo’n dat, hit’s mighty cu’us unter 
me dat ole folks kin go ‘long en stan’ up ter de rack en 
gobble up der ’lowance, en yit chilluns is got ter be strucken 
down. Ef Miss Sally’ll des tu’n dem dockter mens loose 
onter me, I lay I lick up der physick twel dey go off ’ston- 
ish’d.”’ 

But no appeal of this nature was made to Uncle Remus. 
The illness of the little boy was severe but not fatal. He 
took his medicine and improved until, finally, even the doc- 
tors pronounced him convalescent. But he was very weak, 
and it was a fortnight before he was permitted to leave his 
room. He was restless, and yet his term of imprisonment 
was full of pleasure. Every night after supper Uncle 
Remus would creep softly into the back piazza, place his hat 
carefully on the floor, rap gently on the door by way of 
announcement, and so pass into the nursery. How patient 
the old man’s vigils, how tender his ministrations, only the 
mother of the little boy knew ; how comfortable and refresh- 
ing the change from the bed to the strong arms of Uncle 
Remus, only the little boy could say. 

Almost the first manifestation of the child’s convalescence 
was the renewal of his interest in the wonderful adventures 
of Brer Rabbit, Brer Fox, and the other brethren who flour- 
ished in that strange past over which this modern AZsop had 
thrown the veil of fable. ‘* Miss Sally,’’ as Uncle Remus 





* It is proper to state that the plantation fables to be included in the present series 
have been gathered and veified since the book entitled ‘* Uncle Remus: His Songs 
and hi. Sayings. The Folk-Lore of the Old Plantation,’’ went to press ; and they are 
printed here for the first time. 





called the little boy’s mother, sitting in an adjoining room, 
heard the youngster pleading for a story, and after a while 
she heard the old man clear up his throat with a great affecta- 
tion of formality and begin. 

‘* Dey wer’n’t skasely no p’int whar ole Brer Rabbit en 
ole Brer Fox made der ’greements side wid wunner nudder ; 
let "lone dat, dey wuz one p’int ’twix’ um w’ich it wuz same 
ez fier en tow, en dat wuz Miss Meadows en de gals. Little 
ez you might speck, dem same creeturs wuz bofe un um 
flyin’ ’roun’ Miss Meadows en de gals. Ole Brer Rabbit, 
he’d go dar, en dar he'd fine ole Brer Fox settin’ up gigglin’ 
wid de gals, en den he’d skuze hisse’f, he would, en gallop 
down de big road a piece, en paw up de san’ same like dat 
ar ball-face steer w’at tuck’n tuck off yo’ pa’s coat-tail las’ 
Febberwary. En likewise ole Brer Fox, he’d sa’nter in, en 
fine old man Rab. settin’ ‘longside er de gals, en den he’d 
go out down de road en grab a simmon-bush in his mouf, en 
natally gnyaw de bark off'n it. In dem days, honey,”’ 
continued Uncle Remus, responding to a look of perplexity 
on the child’s face, ‘‘ creeturs wuz wuss dan w’at dey is 
now. Dey wuz dat—lots wuss. 

‘* Dey went on dis a way twel, bimeby, Brer Rabbit ’gun 
ter ’cas’ ’roun’, he did, fer ter see ef he can’t bus’ inter 
some er Brer Fox ’rangements, en, atter w’ile, one day w'en 
he wer’ settin’ down by de side er de road wukkin up de 
diffunt oggyment w’at strike pun his mine, en fixin’ up his 
tricks, des ’bout dat time, he year a clatter up de long 
green lane, en yer come ole Brer Fox—/oo-bookity—bookity 
—bookity-book—\opin’ ’long mo’ samer dan a bay colt in de 
bolly-patch. En he wuz all primp up, too, mon, en he look 
slick en shiny like he des come outen de sto’. Ole man 
Rab., he sot dar, he did, en w’en ole Brer Fox come gal- 
lopin’ long, Brer Rabbit, he up’n hail ’im. Brer Fox, he 
fotch up, en dey pass de time er day wid wunner nudder 
monst’us perlite, en den, bimeby atter w’ile, Brer Rabbit, 
he up’n say, sezee, dat he got some mighty good news fer 
Brer Fox, en Brer Fox, he up’n ax im w’at is it. Den Brer 
Rabbit, he sorter scratch his year wid his behime foot en 
Say, sezee : 

‘“**T wuz takin’ a walk day ’fo’ yistiddy,’ sezee, ‘ w’en 
de fus’ news I know’d I run up gin de bigges’ en de fattes’ 
bunch er grapes dat I ever lay eyes on. Dey wuz dat fat 
en dat big,’ sezee, ‘ dat de natal joose wuz des drappin’ fum 
um, en de bees wuz a swawmin’ atter de honey, en little ole 
Jack Sparrer en all er his fambly conneckshun wuz skeetin’ 
’roun’ dar dippin’ in der bills,’ sezee. 

‘* Right den en dar,’’ Uncle Remus went on, ‘‘ Brer Fox 
mouf ’gun ter water, en he look outer his eye like he de bes’ 
frien’ w’at Brer Rabbit got in de roun’ worril. He done 
fergit all ’bout de gals, en he sorter sidle up ter Brer Rab- 
bit, he did, en he say, sezee : 

‘*** Come. on, Brer Rabbit,’ sezee, ‘en less you’n me go 
git dem ar grapes ’fo’ deyer all gone,’ sezee. En den ole 
Brer Rabbit, he laff, he did, en he up’n ’spon’, sezee : 

‘*** T hongry myse’f, Brer Fox,’ sezee, ‘ but I ain’t han- 
kerin ’atter grapes, en I'll be in monst’us big luck ef I kin rush 
*roun’ yer some’rs en scrape up a bait er pusley time nuff 
fer ter keep der breff in my body. En yit,’ sezee, ‘ ef you 
take’n rack off atter deze yer grapes, w’at Miss Meadows en 
de gals gwine do? 1 lay dey got yo’ name in de pot,’ sezee. 

‘** Ez ter dat,’ sez ole Brer Fox, sezee, ‘I kin drap 
’roun’ en see de ladies atterwards,’ sezee. 

*** Well, den, ef dat’s yo’ game,’.sez ole man Rab., 
sezee, ‘1 kin squot right flat down yer on de groun’ en p’int 
out de way des de same ez leadin’ you dar by de han’,’ 
sezee ; en den Brer Rabbit sorter chaw on his cud like he 
gedder’n up his ’membunce, en he up’n say, sezee : 

*** You know dat place whar you went atter sweetgum fer 
Miss Meadows en de gals de udder day ?" sezee. 
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** Brer Fox ’low dat he know dat place same ez he do 
his own tater-patch. 

*** Well, den,’ sez Brer Rabbit, sezee, ‘de grapes ain’t 
dar. You git ter de sweetgum,’ sezee, ‘en den you go up 
de branch twel you come ter a little patch er bamboo-brier 
—but de grapes ain’t dar. Den you follow yo’ lef’ han’ en 
strike ’cross de hill twel you come ter dat big red-oak root— 
but de grapes ain’t dar. On you goes down de hill twel you 
come ter nudder branch, en on dat branch dars a dogwood 
tree leanin’ ’way over, en nigh dat dogwood dars a vine, en 
in dat vine, dar you’ll fine yo’ grapes. Deyer dat ripe,’ sez 
ole Brer Rabbit, sezee, ‘ dat dey look like deyer done melt 
tergedder, en I speck you’ll fine um full er bugs, but you 
kin take dat fine bushy tail er yone, Brer Fox,’ sezee, ‘ en 
bresh dem bugs away.’ 

** Brer Fox “low he much ’blije, en den he put out atter 
de grapes in a han’-gallop, en w’en he done got outer sight, 
en likewise outer year’n, Brer Rabbit, he take’n git a blade 
er grass, he did, en tickle hisse’f in de year, en den he holler 
en laff, en laff en holler twel he hatter lay down fer ter git 
his breff back ‘gin. 

** Den, atter so long time, Brer Rabbit, he jump up, he 
do, en take atter Brer Fox, but Brer:Fox, he don’t look ter 
de right ner de lef’, en needer do he look behime ; he des 
keep a rackin’ long twel he come ter de sweetgum-tree, en 
den he tu’n up de branch twel he come ter de bamboo-brier, 
en den he tu’n squar ter de lef’ twel he come ter de big 
red-oak root, en den he keep on down de hill twel he come 
ter de yuther branch, en dar he see de dogwood ; en mo’n 
dat, dar nigh de dogwood he see de vine, en in dat vine 
dar wuz de big bunch er grapes. Sho’ nuff, dey wuz all 
kivvud wid bugs. 

*‘Ole Brer Rabbit, he’d bin a pushin’ ’long atter Brer 
Fox, but he des hatter scratch gravel fer ter keep up. Las’ 
he hove in sight, en he lay off in de weeds, he did, fer ter 
watch Brer Fox motions. Present’y Brer Fox crope up de 
leanin’ dogwood-tree twel he come nigh de grapes, en den 
he sorter ballunce hisse’f on a lim’ en gun um a swipe wid 
his big bushy tail, fer ter bresh off de bugs. But, bless yo’ 
soul, honey ! no sooner is he done dat dan he fetch a squall 
w’ich Miss Meadows vow atterwards she year plum ter her 
house, en down he come—4er-dlim !”’ 

‘* What was the matter, Uncle Remus?’ the little boy 
asked. 

‘* Law, honey! dat seetful Brer Rabbit done fool ole 
Brer Fox. Dem grapes all so fine wuz needer mo’ ner less 
dan a big was’ nes’, en dem bugs wuz deze yer red wassies 
—deze yer speeshy wat’s rank pizen fum een’ ter een’. 
W’en Brer Fox drap fum de tree de wassies dey drap wid 
’im, en de way dey wom ole Brer Fox up wuz sinful. Dey 
ain’t mo’n tetch ‘im, ’fo’ dey had ’im het up ter de b’ilin’ 
pint. Brer Fox, he run, en he kick, en he scratch, en he 
bite, en he scramble, en he holler, en he howl, but look like 
dey got wuss en wuss. One time, hit seem like Brer Fox 
en his new ’quaintance wuz makin’ todes Brer Rabbit, but 
dey ain’t no sooner p’int dat way, dan ole Brer Rabbit, he 
up’n make a break, en he went sailin’ thoo de woods 
wuss’n wunner deze yer whully-win’s, en he ain’t stop twel 
he fetch up at Miss Meadows. 

‘* Miss Meadows en de gals, dey ax ’im, dey did, whar- 


bouts wuz Brer Fox, en Brer Rabbit, he up’n ’spon’ dat he 


done gone a grape-huntin’, en den Miss Meadows, she ’low, 
she did— 

‘* * Law, gals! is you ever year de beat er dat? En dat, 
too, w’en Brer Fox done say he comin’ ter dinner,’ sez she. 
‘I lay I done wid Brer Fox, kaze you can’t put no pen- 
nunce in deze mens,’ sez she. ‘ Yer de dinner bin done dis 
long time, en we bin a waitin’ like de quality. But now I’m 
done wid Brer Fox,’ sez she. 


‘* Wid dat, Miss Meadows dey ax Brer Rabbit fer ter stay 
ter dinner, en Brer Rabbit, he sorter make like he wanter 
be skuze, but bimeby he tuck a cheer en sot um out. He 
tuck a cheer,’’ continued Uncle Remus, ‘‘ en he ain’t bin 
dar long twel he look out en spy ole Brer Fox gwine ‘long 
by, en w’at do Brer Rabbit do but call Miss Meadows en 
de gals en p’int ’im out? Soon’s dey seed ’im dey sot up a 
monst’us gigglement, kaze Brer Fox wuz dat swell up twel 
little mo’n he’d a bus’. His head wuz swell up, en down 
ter his legs, dey wuz swell up. Miss Meadows, she up’n 
say dat Brer Fox look like he done gone en got all de grapes 
dey wuz in de naberhoods, en wunner de yuther gals, she 
squeal, she did, en say : 

‘* * Law, ain’t you shame, en right yer ’fo’ Brer Rabbit !’ 

‘* En den dey hilt der han’s ‘fo’ der face en giggle des like 
gals duz deze days.”’ 

JoEL CHANDLER Harris. 








LITERATURE 








Ploughed Under.* 


THE title of this book explains itself at first sight to all 
who are familiar both with the farmers’ technique and with 
the methods of the United States Government in its deal- 
ings with its Indian ‘‘ wards.’’ It is a singularly well- 
chosen title : and the conception of the book is the thought 
of ahumane person, thoroughly alive to the helpless position 
of the Indians and well acquainted with the history of their 
wrongs. If he had added to these qualifications true dra- 
matic ability and a power of characterization, he might have 
made a better novel ; but in these two last essential requi- 
sites for novel-writing he is deficient, and from this de- 
ficiency his story, considered as a story, has greatly suffered. 
Nevertheless, considered as a presentation, in a graphic and 
telling form, of Indian sufferings, and of the practical work- 
ing of the ‘‘ Indian policy’’ of the United States Govern- 
ment, it is of great value, and cannot fail to open the eyes 
of thousands of readers who would never be reached in any 
other way. It is the love-story of a chief in a small band 
of Indians, who are first described as living in their free and 
primitive state; then put under the care of an agent and 
confined on a reservation ; and finally ‘‘ removed ’’ to In- 
dian territory. ‘The writer is evidently familiar with the 
official records of the Indian Bureau from first to last, and 
has had opportunity of knowing many of the atrocities which 
are committed by Indian agents and never set down in the of- 
ficial records. He has a keen sense of the satire of situations, 
and some of the best points in the book are where he has 
put into the mouths of imaginary characters—an Irish milk- 
man, for instance—some of the arguments commonly used 
against the Indians. A visit of a senatorial commission to 
investigate the condition of the tribe is also most admirably 
told, and it is only too true to the life. One could wish 
that the conversation between this Senator and a French- 
man who, living near the tribe, had become their firm 
friend, could be printed by itself and circulated as a tract, 
so vividly does it embody not only the chronic ignorance of 
the public mind in regard to the true facts of the Indian’s 
character and condition, but also the chronic obstinacy with 
which this chronic ignorance resists every attempt to en- 
lighten it. 

**Tell me,’’ the Senator demanded with a majestic wave of his 
hand, ‘‘tell me, without reserve, what your tribe most wishes, and 
most needs.’’ ‘‘ The protection of just laws,’’ my father answered. 
‘*The what! Do I understand you? The protection of law? 
Why, who disturbs you? Does not the agent defend you?”’ ‘‘ Any 
one may rob us who wills. My child may be murdered, and I cannot 





* Ploughed Under. The Story of an Indian Chief, Told by Himself. With an Intro- 
duction by Bright Eyes. New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. (Advance sheets.) 
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have the offender punished.”’ ‘‘ It is true, then, that our Indian pol- 
icy is as yet imperfect, and some cases of violence may escape their 
proper punishment. I have heard rumors that this is the case, but 
have had no direct testimony of the fact.”” Here the Frenchman, 
boiling over with indignation, interrupts, and tells to the Senator the 
story (a true one, and only one out of hundreds) of a recent murder 
of an Indian by a white man, and the impossibility of getting him even 
indicted for it. ‘*‘ Be calm, my friend,”’ the Senator complacently 
said ; ‘‘ you seem to be a man of sense, and as you can understand 
me, and speak to me in English, I do not object to having a few 
words with you. Jt is true that the ward-policy, if I may so call it, of 
our government is liable to the abuse you mention. But I fancy the 
Indians would not be better off if they were placed under the protec- 
tion of the law and forced tosupport themselves. The Indian is lazy 
and indifferent—I can speak unreservediy, since I speak in general 
terms—and is constitutionally opposed to self-support.’’ ‘‘ Pardon 
me,’’ Kind Face, the Frenchman, replied ; ‘‘ you are either ignorant or 
grossly misinformed.’’ ‘‘I am thoroughly conversant with the con- 
dition of our Indian tribes, as I am chairman of the committee I 
have mentioned,’’ the Senator haughtily replied. Upon which the 
Frenchman proceeded to give him four pages of irrefragable testi- 
mony from men in charge of Indians to the effect that they were in- 
dustrious and peaceable. ‘‘ I must insist that I speak generally when 
I say that the Indian character is worthless,’’ responded the Sena- 
tor. After pages more of similar testimony, -‘‘ I repeat my assertion 
of the worthlessness of the Indian character,’’ said the Senator, ‘‘ and 
I further remark that by his love of bloodshed and robbery, the red 
man has forfeited all claim to our consideration.”” More pages still 
of testimony elicited from the senatorial chairman only this com- 
ment: ‘‘ You are so evidently a partisan in this matter that it will be 
necessary for us to take your arguments with someallowance.’’ And 
from a still further reading of the same testimony, he roused himself 
with, ‘‘ By Jove! it must be dinner-time! I was almost asleep !’’ 


The chapter in which this scene occurs embodies an 
amount of carefully collated testimony from official sources 
on the Indian side of the ‘‘ Indian question’’ which ought to 
convert every man that reads it into a ‘“‘ partisan’’ who 
would never feel happy in his own home again so long as 
these helpless creatures remain in our borders without 
home, freedom, or the protection of the law. Thereare 
many incidents in the narrative which will be read, no doubt, 
with incredulity by the masses of readers, such as the vol- 
untary death of an Indian chief to save his people from the 
vengeance of the United States Government for the tribe’s 
failure to surrender one of their number who had murdered 
a white man, and whom, after fifteen days of desperate and 
agonized search—women and children as well as men pene- 
trating the forests round about—they had failed to find. 
But all these incidents are matters of history. There is not 
one statement of fact in the book which cannot be supported 
by unimpeachable testimony, and which, we may add, 
cannot be matched by scores of others equally incredible 
and equally heart-sickening. It is to be hoped that 
‘* Ploughed Under’’ will follow fast in the footsteps of ‘‘ A 
Fool’s Errand’’ and ‘‘ Bricks without Straw.’’ It is as 
true of it as of them, that a mighty purpose to show up 
wrongs, backed by an array of facts, and incidents drawn 
from actual life, has tremendous force in opening people’s 
eyes to truth, and making them think rightly. Such books 
make their way and do their work better, perhaps, than 
books which are more dramatic in construction and more 
artistic in their execution. A battle-axe is better than a 
rapier in hewing down a multitude. 





Life and Times of Mme. de Stael.* 


Dr. STEVENS’ biography of Madame de Staél will prob- 
ably become for many years the standard authority on the 
subject. Wrought with consummate patience, and with a 
zeal that cannot be too highly commended, it is as readable 
as a novel and as thorough as an encyclopedia. All pre- 
ceding biographies have been winnowed by its compiler, in 


* Madame de Staél. A Sto: 
In two volumes. New York : 


of Her Life and Times. By Abel Stevens, LL.D. 
arper & 


rothers. 


order that much chaff might be thrown away and many 
good grains of fact might be garnered. And there can be 
no doubt that the labor has not been spent in vain, for the 
literary firmament in which Madame de Staél revolved was 
so thickly studded with stars that it will be long before the 
world grows tired of gazing at them. The doubt begins 
with Dr. Stevens’s estimate of Madame de Staél herself. 
He thinks it necessary to suspend in front of his volumes 
those tawdry wreaths of eulogy which her contemporaries 
laid, with much bowing and smirking, at her feet. He tells 
us that Byron said ‘‘ she is a woman by herself ;’’ that Sir 
James Mackintosh proclaimed her ‘‘ Allemagne’ to be 
** the most elaborate and masculine production of the facul- 
ties of woman ;’’ and that Lamartine called her ‘‘ the last 
of the Romans under this Czsar, who was afraid to destroy 
her and could not abuse her.’’ What Byron really thought 
of her, he announces pretty plainly in his letters. ‘‘ Her 
society is overwhelming,’’ he says; ‘‘ an avalanche that 
buries one in glittering nonsense—all snow and sophistry.”’ 
And again: ‘‘ We get up from table too soon after the 
women ; and Mrs. Corinne always lingers so long after din- 
ner that we wish her—in the drawing-room.’’ Sir James 
Mackintosh, who was as vain as Mme. de Staél herself, 
writes thus of her: ‘‘ She treats me as the person she most 
delights to honor. I am generally ordered with her to din- 
ner as one orders beans and bacon.’’ As for ‘‘ this Czesar,’’ 
whose dislike for Madame de Staél is the secret of half her 
notoriety, his principal feeling toward her was one of con- 
tempt. ‘‘ She must always be scribbling,’’ said Napoleon. 
** No matter what the subject is, she is bound to write about 
it, and as she might make a convert here or there, I have to 
keep an eye on her.’’ The truth is that theré is and has 
long been a revolt from the adulation once paid to Necker’s 
daughter. The memory of her wit, her graces, her fascina- 
tion has passed away. A literary race has grown up that 
cares nothing for her sensibility. It sees before it, as mem- 
orials of her work, two bulky treatises, ‘* Corinne’’ and 
** L’Allemagne,’’ in which Scudery and Grimm are mingled 
in equal proportions, and in which it is as difficult to find a 
spark of genius as in the madrigals and romances of the 
H6tel Rambouillet. 

This change of sentiment does not seem to have made 
itself apparent to Dr. Stevens. He still sees the tourists 
wending their way to Coppet. He watches them as they 
eagerly consult their guide-books ; as they hasten down the 
colonnades of oaks to the Chateau de Necker ; as they stand 
spell-bound before the mansion and whisper to one another : 
** Here she lived. Here she mused on German literature 
and Italian art. Here Benjamin Constant wooed her and 
the youthful Rocca won her.’* He never suspects that 
there might also be a reasonable curiosity to yisit the spot 
where Schlegel and Sismondi did their best work. Indeed, 
the main fault of the book is that the subordination of all its 
personages to Madame de Staél is carried out in a spirit that 
savors of servility, and that in dwelling so minutely on the 
smaller facts of her life the author is forced to slur over 
those contemporary movements which affected it for good 
and for evil. Corinne is the heroine of his story—Corinne 
in her childhood, making paper kings and queens, and set- 
ting them to act scenes of an improvised tragedy ; Corinne 
in her teens, ‘‘ writing small comedies after the manner of 
M. St. Marck ;’’ Corinne in the sensitive age of maiden- 
hood, when ‘‘ the presence of celebrated persons would make 
her heart palpitate’’ and she fed her sensibility on ‘* Clar- 
issa Harlowe ;’’ Corinne at twenty, marrying that accom- 
plished Swedish nobleman, Eric Magnus, Baron de Staél 
Holstein, aged thirty-seven ; Corinne, the ambassadress, 
shining at the court of Versailles ; Corinne, the authoress, 
publishing her first work, the ‘‘ Letters on Rousseau ;’” 
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Corinne passing under an arch of revolutionary pikes and 
standing before Robespierre in the Hétel de Ville ; Corinne 
as the centre of the Mickleham colony in England, flattered 
by Talleyrand and scorned by Frances Burney ; Corinne as 
the mistress of a salon in Paris, where the remnants of the old 
nobility mingled freely with the leading spirits of the Revo- 
lution, and Duke Adrien de Laval exchanged sentiments 
with Ducis, and Count Louis de Narbonne with André 
Chenier ; Corinne visited by Fouché, minister of police, and 
quietly withdrawing from the capital ; Corinne at Weimar 
in the society of Goethe and Schiller ; Corinne in Count 
Orloff’s palace on the Neva; Corinne in London, at Hol- 
land House and at Rogers’s literary dinners ; Corinne re- 
turning to France after Waterloo ; and, finally, Corinne dying 
peacefully in Paris, conversing almost to the last with those 
leaders of thought whose names have shed their lustre upon 
hers. Through all these vicissitudes Dr. Stevens follows her 
with an enthusiasm that nothing can abate. If she enters 
into questionable relations with Constant, he finds a ready 
excuse in her temperament. If she is seen too much in the 
company of Rocca, he hastens to produce their marriage 
certificate. If she asks Fichte to explain in five minutes a 
system to which he had devoted his life, and then proposes 
to illustrate his exposition with a story from Baron Munch- 
ausen, he applauds her wit. If Goethe’s mother frowns on 
her or Madame D’Arblay snubs her, he denounces their 
stupidity. Madame de Staél’s capacity for compliments 
was inordinate, but the flattery of her contemporaries was 
weak beside that of Dr. Stevens. He will doubtless do 
much to revive her waning reputation, for nobody can afford 
to leave his attractive volumes unread who would study the 
inner literary life of the French Revolution and the First 
Empire. 





Colonel Forney’s Novel.* 


Wituin the space of one short week Colonel John W. 
Forney has published a volume of recollections and a novel. 
The former was reviewed in the last number of the CrirTICc, 
the latter comes up for notice to-day. From the rumors 
afloat in advance of publication we were led to believe that 
Colonel Forney was following in the footsteps of Lord 
Beaconsfield and would give us in ‘‘ The New Nobility’’ a 
novel after the manner of *‘ Endymion.’’ ‘lhere are certain 
points of similarity between the two books. Colonel Forney 
introduces some well-known persons under fictitious names 
and the heroes of the story acknowledge that they ‘‘ owe 
most of their success to women.’’ ‘*‘ Endymion’’ has no 
stronger claim to the name of novel than has ‘‘ The New 
Nobility.’’ ‘There is little plot in either, but of the two we 
think that Colonel Forney’s book has the more, as it has two 
heroes and three heroines and a proportionate amount of 
love interest. 

Notwithstanding his diplomatic experience Colonel Forney 
is the soul of candor. In a note that prefaces his story he 
tells us: ‘‘ The whole idea and scope of this volume are my 
own—and some of its early chapters ; but the body of the 
book, especially the middle and last passages, is the work of 
my gifted personal friend, Rev. William M. Baker, of Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, who kindly responded to my invitation 
to edit and finish the ‘ New Nobility.” This gifted ‘‘ per- 
sonal friend’’ is the author of the ‘‘ No Name’’ novel, ‘‘ His 
Majesty Myself.’’ Certain other chapters in the book are 
said to have been written by Charles Reade, others again 
by Mrs. Forney, but the editing and the greater part of the 
writing was done by Mr. Baker, therefore it is hard to know 
just where Forney ends and Baker begins. The last half of 





* The New Nobility. A Story of Europe and America. By John W. Forney. New 
York : D. Appleton ‘Co. 





the book is a little more compact than the first half. There is 
more story and less description as we near the end. Colonel 
Forney calls the book a ‘‘ Story of Europe and America.’’ 
‘* A Story of Americans in Europe,’’ would describe it bet- 
ter. The scene is laid entirely on the other side of the 
water. The American hero is Henry Harris, whose father 
is described as a Pennsylvanian who began life as a black- 
smith’s apprentice and ended it as a millionaire. The elder 
Harris seems to be a great favorite with the author. He is 
evidently Jrawn from life and is a combination of Joseph 
Harrison and M. W. Baldwin of Philadelphia. ‘The char- 
acter of old Gray is Walt Whitman beyond a doubt, though 
he is intreduced in a Paris drinking house. The description 
is unmistakable : 


A man of slow movement, six feet tall, stoutly built, with blue eyes, 
red and tanned complexion, white or almost white beard, mustache, 
and hair very profuse, quite untrimmed, and the latter falling over 
an enormous shirt-collar, snowy clean, flaring wide open at the 
throat, free of necktie, and with proportionately vast cuffs, turned 
over at the wrists. The shirt-collar and wristbands with their unusual 
blanch of copiousness, having first been observed. you saw that the 
name by which his friend announced him was fully warranted. He 
was dressed in an entire suit uf light English gray, loose sack-coat, 
trousers, vest, with overgaiters on his ankles, all of the same material. 
Nor must the hat be forgotten, a soft nutria, mole-colored, broad- 
brimmed, and of specially generous crown—a characteristic hat, the 
kind which travellers will remember seeing in New York and some of 
the old Southern cities. 


That the speech he makes on America is his this passage 
will prove : 


We are a People, averaged, dilated, religious, sane, practical, own- 
ing their own homes—fiity millions, as the next census will show— 
sublime masses, such as the world never saw before. Faults enough 
there are, and miseries enough, and frauds enough, and the poor and 
unemployed, no doubt. Yet where else is Man so brought to the 
front? Where are the ideals of all enthusiasts, and all the past, al- 
ready so realized ? 


Certainly Whitman wrote that for his friend Forney. There 
are expressions in the speech that are not those of Whit- 
man. That virile writer never sprinkled his remarks with 
such commonplaces as ‘‘ believe me,’’ and ‘“‘ as I said.’’ 
The original of the American heroine, Mary Harris, we are 
at a loss to discover. We can think of no young lady pos- 
sessing the ‘‘ startling beauty that comes with golden hair,’ 
nor do we know (or want to know) one who, when a young 
lordling made a conventional remark about the Paris Expo- 
sition, replied, ‘‘ I always take refuge in gratitude to God 
that al] these wonderful things were made by his creatures, 
and so are a kind of worship of him.’’ ‘* I never heard 
such a view of the Exposition,’’ replied his lordship, and it 
is quite likely he never had. The English heroine, Lady 
Blanche Conyngham, was ‘‘ the only daughter of a peer of 
the realm, and sister to the heir of a large estate.’’ Her 
character is not ill drawn. She was consistent to the end. 
Both of these heroines were anxious that the young men 
should do something in the world, so, being good natured 
and accommodating, they consented. ‘There was not much 
of a career open for them in Paris, but fired by the words of 
their respective sweethearts they could not remain idle. 
The American was the leading spirit. -He proposed that 
they should dress in blouses and caps and mingle with the 
working classes. This they did. They mingled in Paris, 
in London and in St. Petersburg, and in the latter city were 
arrested as Nihilists. It was found that they were not Nihil- 
ists, but it was not proved just what they were up to, and 
the reader is left quite as much in the dark as to their in- 
tentions as was the emperor of Russia. 

Colonel Ferney has written his story with a purpose, which 


is to show that 
“ The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that.’’, 
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‘“‘The Vision of Nimrod.’* 


IT is difficult to criticise the ‘‘ Vision of Nimrod ’’ withovt ap- 
parently indulging in hyperbole, or at the very least in superlatives. 
It is designed on a colossal scale, and the execution is in the main 
fully equal to the conception. 

Although the plot of this romance is extremely simple, the in- 
cidents and personages few in number, and the dramatic action 
measured ad dignified rather than passionate, yet the interest of 
the reader is unflaggingly sustained by the splendor of description, 
the vigorous ye coige of thought and imagery, and the powerful 
realism with which the half-mythical figures are outlined in huge 
relief against the barbaric magnificence of the background. Mr. 
de Kay has nothing in common with the delicate miniature painting 
of the modern school, the extreme development of the exquisite 
style that originated with Keats. At his best he has a Biblical 
grandeur and directness ; at his worst he is uncouth, extravagant, 
or repellently realistic. But of the ordinary faults of contemporary 
versifiers—imitativeness, effeminate daintiness of touch, lack of 
imagination and passion, and corresponding excess of fancy and 
sentiment—we find no trace in his pages. The form in which he 
has cast his poem is an evidence of his fine artistic sense. We 
do not remember to have met before with the melodious stanza 
which he has selected, or possibly invented, and which by its dex- 
terous intermingling of masculine and feminine rhymes, and the 
variety of cadence imparted by its concluding short couplet, gives 
us a measure that is sweet without being cloying, and musical with- 
out monotony : 


‘‘A silence fell. Viewed from that giddy height 
The town embowered in trees, the country gleaming 
With silvery criss-cross of canals, the light 
From myriad dwellings, and the sky-shine dreaming 
On the broad river—all was visionary, 
Sublime, unreal—a checker-board methought, 
And I the giant who from cloudlands airy, 
Conning the little squares, most lightly ought 
With outstretched hand to gain 
The mimic plain.’’ 


Not the least remarkable feature of the poem is its reproduc- 
tion of the oriental spirit and manner. Mr. de Kay has the true 
oriental felicity in combining words and coining epithets, and 
he has so thoroughly imbued himself with the Eastern thought 
that Asiatic modes of expression appear to arise as naturally to 
his mind and fall as easily from his pen as though they were his 
birthright. Thus he makes Gourred implore her lover to confide 
his grief to her : 

** Speak ; let your words, fruitful as citron flowers, 
Bloom from strong soil about my listening ear ; 
Speak ; let your wisdom like the autumnal showers 
Rain on the desert of vour silence drear. 

Better may two sustain 
Pleasure and pain.”’ 


And in a still loftier vein of genuine Oriental philosophy he places 
these words in the mouth of his Reformer : 
‘* But mv great mission shall not be in vain. 
We’re God’s own ; he is ours ; from him we borrow 
This wondrous robe of fleshly joy and pain 
And lay it back within the chest to-morrow.”’ 


Nor is the lighter Epicurean note of Eastern song beyond the 
compass of the American poet’s voice : 
“* The star 
I worship best is that which wanes and waxes 
Reflected in the wine from yonder jar. 
The round heaven of my soul 
is you, O bowl !”’ 


Mr. de Kay has even had the courage to adopt a singular Ori- 
ental custom at the risk of appearing eccentric and egoistic to 
most Western readers ; we refer to the introduction in the epi- 
logue of the author’s name, without which no Persian poem was 
formerly considered complete, and which, we believe, served as 
the stamp of copyright. It would be easy to multiply separate 
verses and passages that give a powerful impression of Mr. de 
Kay’s audacious genius ; it can only irritate and surprise the ad- 
mirers of his work that he should so often recklessly expose it to 
the ridicule or censure of acute critics who happen to read it with- 
out sympathy. We demand two things of a poet : first, that by 
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his emotional or intellectual spirit he shall kindle in our hearts an 
ardent responsive glow ; and, secondly, that by the perfect com- 
mand of his art, he shall atford us an opportunity to analyze and 
admire coolly and dispassionately the structure of his verse. Mr. 
de Kay, by the breadth and loftiness of his design, and the ex- 
traordinary vigor of his imagination, boldly challenges comparison 
with the highest poets. We cannot help thinking that (perhaps 
unconsciously) he had the image of Dante before him when he 
wrote the vividly realistic and grandiose vision of the Tarn of 
Kaf, wherein the expression 
‘* What found itself within those arms involved 
Left hope behind,” 

which, in a lesser poet, would seem like an impertinence, ap- 
pears perfectly legitimate and in harmony with its surroundings. 
And again in the cantos descriptive of the Fanes of the Temple, we 
should have to go back to Spenser for a parallel to their brilliancy 
of word-painting, and their wealth of imaginative symbolism. 
But a kinship, however remote, with such masters as these, can- 
not be claimed with impunity; it imposes an arduous responsi- 
bility, and after the American poet has recalled them to our mem- 
ory, we are al] the more disturbed by the not infrequent negli- 
gence with which his work is defaced. Is it carelessness, haste, or 
indifference which permits him to publish lines that will not scan, 
lines not of one or two, but of three or four redundant syllables, 
false and impossible rhymes, and in one instance a verse shorn of 
its due proportions and lacking aline? A far graver fault is his 
occasional lapse from the beautiful to the grotesque or the coarse ; 
his imagination is not always, as it should be, under the guidance 
of a sure taste. Here, for instance, is averse begun in his strong- 
est and richest vein, and degraded at its close by a far-fetched 
metaphor devoid of grace, dignity and truth. 


“* Know you how spring ascends the mountain valleys 

In fragrant dances on the line of snows, 
Enrobed in wind half cool, half warm, that dallies 
With vineyards, now and now by snow peak blows? 
When vernal hills are green with dainty guesses, 
With hope, with promise of delicious pain, 
And sun from udders of the glacier presses 
The foamy milk, life to the thirsty plain— 

Know you the zest that fills 

Spring in the hills ?”’ 

These purely superficial blemishes do not in the least detract 
from the real greatness of the poem, which consists in such force 
and scope of thought, imagination, and passion as to overpower 
all petty faults of mere technical detail. Mr. de Kay's mastery of 
the difficult verse which he has chosen proves that it rests but 
with himself to withhold in future even this scanty bit of ground 
which the critics of the micruscopic school] can now stand upon. 

An unworthy verse grates with double harshness upon our ear 
from a poet capable of imparting to his song, with a few simple 
monosyllables, the very accent of the antique, as in his descrip- 
tion of Saturn, which is not so much word-painting as word- 
sculpture. Taking the poem as a whole, perhaps some readers 
will object to an excessive tendency to description, almost the 
only fault which Mr. de Kay shares with his contemporaries. 
For our part, his wealth of illustration and the powerful orig- 
inality with which he uses words give to his descriptions so 
singular a charm that we would not willingly dispense with any 
one. While it may be true that the human interest is often 
made subordinate to what some may consider mere picturesque- 
ness, yet the dramatic personages, as far as they go, are no stock 
poetical figures, but made of real flesh and blood. 


THEODORE THOMAS'’S appearance as a writer will no doubt be asur- 
prise to thuse who imagine that the baton and the bow are the only 
instruments familiar to hishands. His article on ‘‘ Musical Possibili- 
ties in America’’ in Scribner's Magazine will be read because his name 
is attached to it, and remembered for its good sense and practical value. 
What he says about American voices. is perfectly true. He is not 
so German in his views that he does not see that the Italian method 
of using the voice is the proper one. ‘* We need some provision for 
the talent which is developing every day,’’ he exclaims: *‘ we need 
institutions, well endowed, which will not be obliged to adopt a mere 
commercial standard fur want of the means of support.’’ We would 
have had such an institution four years ago if the will of ‘the late 
Samuel Wood had been executed as he intended it to be. America is 
deprived of a musical college that would do her the greatest honor by 
a suit which has occupied the attention of the surrogate for the past 
three years and is still unsettled. 
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We find, just before going to press, that the fable,“‘ How Mr. Fox 
Failed to Get his Grapes,’’ was, through a misunderstanding, published 
in Mr. Haris’s own paper, The Atlanta Constitution, on the day after the 
appearance of the last number of THE CRITIC, for which it was originally 
intended, 





Mr. HowE tts leaves the editorial chair of the At/antic 
accompanied by the regrets of a large part of the American 
literary world. Doubtless he may have made enemies in 
his difficult position, but not many certainly, and not very 
bitter ones. If there ever was in the editorial chair of a 
leading magazine an editor who exercised a more unfailing 
courtesy than he toward an army of contributors and cor- 
respondents, his name is not known to fame. 





It is to be hoped that Mr. Howells will devote himself 
more seriously than heretofore to writing for the stage. 
True ‘* that way madness lies,’’ but Mr. Howells has passed 
the period of madness. He has had a useful experience, 
and probably knows enough not to expect too much ; and 
success in this field, when it does arrive, makes up for many 
disappointments. It is time that Mr. James, also, tried his 
hand at the stage. Itis hard for an outsider to be convinced 
that men as quick-witted as the writers we have named— 
and others of our authors whose names will occur to the 
reader—could not succeed in a line which requires, no 
doubt, assiduous attention to details—in other words, 
‘* familiarity with the stage,’’ but in which also a good 
supply of brains ought not to be superfluous baggage. 
There are successful men in all the professions who are cap- 
able of giving the look ‘* from above downward ;’’ but the 
self-complacency of a judge of the Supreme Court is an in- 
significant attribute compared with that of a maker of plays 
that are actually played. It must be confessed that the fre- 
quent failures of amateur dramatists give sufficient occasion 
for the conceit of the successful playwright ; but when one 
contemplates the sort of thing that has been produced, as a 
rule with honorable exceptions, by the successful American 
playwright for a generation past, one cannot but desire that 
a few more ‘‘ amateurs’’ may rush in where angels fear to 
tread, to the end that something may be done—even if by 
accident only—to make theatre-going a rational enjoyment. 
If Mr. Howells, Mr. James, Mr. Aldrich, Mr. Cable, Mr. 
Boyesen, Mr. Harte, or Mrs. Burnett (who, ’tis said, has 
been working lately on a play)—if all or any of them would 
devote themselves to the writing of plays for a reasonable 
length of time, it is safe to say that something would come 
of it. If they had been French instead of American au- 
thors, they would each have been in the way of writing a 
dozen or more plays by this time. At any rate, Mr. James 
would have done so, with his unusual interest in the stage 
and marked ability as a dramatic critic. 





It is a little singular that there should be so much uncer- 
tainty as to the power of literary reviewers and art critics to 
make or mar the immediate financial fortune of a book or 
picture. We have heard our elders talk of the days when 
a single long and favorable review would “‘ sell an edition’ 
of a book. If there ever was such a time, it has long gone 
by: We have seen in our day excellent books of poetry 





profusely praised in the most reputable periodicals, while 
the first and only edition was lying unsold on the counters 
of the publishers. We have known, on the other hand, books 
of poetry and of prose of which the same critics generally 
fought shy meet with prompt financial success. In the case 
of pictures, it is no unusual thing in New York to see the 
canvases most persistently praised by nearly all the leading 
newspapers of the city sold at from one tenth to one half 
the price of other works, in the same galleries, which have 
either been slighted or severely attacked. We can, it is 
true, recall one instance where a single criticism, which cov- 
ered a picture by a popular artist with ridicule, had a dam- 
aging effect, not only upon that work, but upon subsequent 
works by the same artist. But the same critic might, we 
fear, have praised a picture till doomsday without any 
corresponding effect. Still, nearly every author and nearly 
every artist has reason in his own experience to prize the 
favorable mention of the press, and we have yet to meet 
with one who is indifferent to such matters—even aside 
from the consideration of vanity, and merely from a busi- 
ness point of view. The question arises whether the time 
will come in America when current criticism will have more 
specific and tangible results. This question we shall not 
venture to answer. In Paris we find matters, so far at 
least as pictures are concerned, a good deal as they are in 
New York. The pictures most praised by the most eminent 
critics are often far from being those that are sold first in 
the galleries, or that bring the highest prices. 





AARON BURR’S RECEIPT-BOOK. 


THE book-hunters of the city are on the guz vzve for the flush- 
ing of a covey at the auction-rooms of Messrs. Bangs & Co., on 
Monday next, February 28th. The occasion is the sale of a choice 
though small collection of bibliographical curiosities of various 
kinds. Among these one of the most curious is an oblong vol- 
ume bound in its original leather, which is unique in its interest, 
being Aaron Burr’s receipt-book, dating from 1792 to 1794. 
The receipts serve to throw most curious side lights upon the 
owner’s domestic and legal business during these years. Among 
the signatures of the recipients of Mr. Burr’s money are found 
the names of William Irving, the father of Washington Irv- 
ing ; Frederick De Peyster, the father of the present President of 
the New York Historical Society ; and Danie] and Sidney Phoenix, 
the ancestors of well-known residents of the city bearing the same 
family name. The relic contains also the receipt for the expenses 
of the funeral of the first Mrs. Burr ; and evidences of other pay- 
ments by the original owner of the volume to other ladies, some of 
whom sign their names witha+. The receipts are made out in the 
terms of the English currency, which then prevailed in this cy 
and the pounds, shillings, and sixpences recorded read oddly 
enough to American ears in these oe of greenbacks and national 
bank notes. As the papers and other literary property of Burr 
oe at his death into the possession of Mathew L. Davis, his 
iterary executor and biographer, and were sold by him to a paper 
mill, it is very seldom that as genuine and authentic a document 
as this has been preserved. It is a question whether Mr. Parton 
ever saw it, or even knew it was in existence, when he collected the 
material for his life of Burr. Should any of Burr’s descendants, 
some of whom live in this city ; or the trustees of Princeton Col- 
lege, where Burr’s memory is stil] enshrined ; or the representa- 
tives of some of our historical societies ; or three or four book- 
hunters, who have a passion for rarities of this kind—chance to 


_be present when the covey is flushed, raie sport may be expected. 





THE new edition of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, an- 
nounced by Messrs. G. & C. Merriam, contains over 118,000 
words, including 4600 new words and meanings. There are nearly 
two thousand pages, illustrated with 3000 engravings and four 
colored plates, and in the biographical dictionary are enrolled 
nearly ten thousand names. It would seem that these improve- 
ments could not fail to increase the popularity of the work. 
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THE THRESHERS. 

Tuis is the wheat,— 
The wheat well-grown, man’s lawful spoil, 
The new-plucked fruit of patient toil ; 
Pledge me the farmer’s sinewy hand,— 
His goodly acres waiting stand ; 
Pledge me the hands his force can wield 
To plow, to sow, to reap the field ! 
Bruise the bright heads, and break them sore, 
Scatter the chaff from door to door, 
Show me the kernel sound and sweet,— 
The nation’s bread, the winnowed wheat ! 


This is the flail,— 
The noisy flail, whose loud uproar 
Wears on the oaken threshing-floor ; 
A measured beat, a ringing round, 
A hardened resonance of sound ! 
The long, low scaffolds wax and wane, 
Down drop the sheaves of garnered grain, 
And empty, careless, laughter-wild, 
The yellow straw is loosely piled. 
Those level crashings tell the tale,— 
Swing round the flail, the mighty flail ! 


‘These are the men,— 
The men who cleave, with sturdy stroke, 
A fallen giant’s heart of oak, 
Now build for life, and life’s demands, 
And fill with bread the waiting lands. 
Clash rhyme with rhyme, the threshers’ song,— 
Deal blows on blows, strike loud and long ; 
The wrench of hunger drives at length 
The iron of unyielding strength ; 
Wield the bent blade,—again, again, 
And serve the puny race of men ! 

ELAINE GOODALE. 





ALBION W. TOURGEE. 


ABion W. TourceEE, LL.D., derives the title by which 
he is generally known from six years’ service on the bench 
of the Superior Court of North Carolina. The striking 
success of his political novel, ‘* A Fool’s Errand,’’ followed 
in less than a year by a second success only less remark- 
able, has given him a national reputation as a vigorous writer 
and aclose student of politics and questions of political 
economy. He is generally supposed to be an older man 
than he is, or than his picture makes him to appear. Good 
fortune as a politician seems to have attended him at his 
birth, for he is an Ohio man, having first seen the light at 
Williamsfield, Ohio, in May, 1838. His youth, however, was 
spent in the East, in Western Massachusetts, and his school- 
ing was to have been completed at Rochester University, 
whither he went in 185%. But, as in the case of many 
other patriotic young men of that day, his college course 
was interrupted by the outbreak of the war. In April, 
1861, he enlisted in the 27th New York Volunteers, and at 
the first battle of Bull Run he was wounded. A year of in- 
validism was spent in study of the law, which secured his 
admission to the Ohio bar. He re-entered the military ser- 
vice in July, 1862, as captain of a company in the ro5th 





Ohio Volunteers which he had raised. His service ia the 
field was soon terminated by the fortune of war, which 
made him a prisoner. He was confined at Atlanta, Salis- 
bury, and in Libby Prison. At the close of the war, a mild 
climate being essential to the restoration of his broken 
health, he settled, with his wife and daughter, in Greens- 
boro, N. C., where he began his career as a ‘‘ carpet- 
bagger,’’ and where he still resides. The practice of the 
law was successfully pursued, and in 1867 he was a dele- 
gate to the State Constitutional Convention. A year later 
he became Judge of the Superior Court. During this term 
of office, which expired in 1874, the Ku-klux Klan was 
exposed and broken up, largely through his individual efforts. 
He took the sworn confessions of several hundred members 
of the order, and the material thus acquired was subse- 
quently utilized in his books. His career of fifteen years 
in the South as lawyer and judge was marked by profes- 
sional work of a high order. In 1869 he was one of the 
commissioners appointed to prepare the Code of North 
Carolina, and in 1875 he was again a delegate to the State 
Constitutional Convention. His Alma Mater conferred the 
degree of A.B. upon him when his class graduated in 1862, 
and, in 1880, made him a Doctor of Laws. 

Among Judge Tourgee’s published works are three law- 
books—a North Carolina ‘‘ Form Book,’’ published in 
1868; ‘‘ The Code, with Notes and Decisions’’ (1877), 
and ‘‘ Digest of Cited Cases’’ (1879). His first contribu- 
tion to fiction was made in 1874, when, under the nom de 
plume of Henry Churton, he wrote ‘* Toinette,’’ a tale of the 
South, a work which attracted much attention from moral- 
ists living below Mason and Dixon’s line, by the pecul- 
iar views expressed in it concerning the social relations of 
whites and blacks. In September, 1879, the Judge pub- 
lished a second novel, ‘‘ Figs and Thistles : a Story of the 
Western Reserve and the Civil War.’’ ‘The embodiment of 
a portion of General Garfield’s career in this story added to 
its interest, and during the campaign the book was placed 
upon the list of exceptionally successful works. The pub- 
lication of ‘‘ A Fool’s Errand,’’: two months after ‘‘ Figs 
and Thistles,’’ produced a genuine sensation. The re- 
sources of the publishers were taxed to the utmost to supply 
the demand, which in a year’s time had called for nearly 
150,000 copies of the book—a sale which is said to be un- 
known since the publication of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.”’ 
‘* Bricks Without Straw’’ followed, in October, 1880. The 
circulation of these three works, published within a period 
of thirteen months, is placed at nearly 225,000 copies. In 
addition to his literary labors, Judge Tourgee has done 
effective work as a political speaker. At present he is lec- 
turing on ‘‘ The Ben Adhemite Era,’’ and dramatizing ‘* A 
Fool’s Errand.’’ An article from his pen in the February 
number of Zhe Worth American Review (‘‘ Aaron’s Rod in 
Politics’’) unfolds the plan suggested in his political novels 
for the redemption of the South from the perils of illiteracy 
by a system of national aid to education. Despite the 
temptation to devote his time and energies to book-making, 
Judge Tourgee expects to resume the practice of the law in 
North Carolina. Mention of some experience of newspaper 
editing should be made in enumerating the various fields of 
labor that he has successfully cultivated. The pen-and-ink 
portrait of Judge Tourgee in this number of THE CRITIC 
was drawn by Mr. Will H. Low, from a photograph by F. 
Gutekunst, of Philadelphia. 





BJORNSTJERNE BjdRNSON, the Norwegian poet, has had a most suc- 
cessful tour through the West. Whenever he has touched Norwegian 
settlements, the peasants have flocked to the railway station to catch a 
glimpse of him, and, if possible, grasp his haad. Mr. Bjérnson will 
not lecture in New York. He sails for Norway in April. 
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Ward's “English Poets.’”* 


THE third and fourth volumes of Mr. Ward’s collection of 
** English Poets’’ maintain the high standard of excellence which 
the first two established. The third volume, comprising as it does 
the poetry of the eighteenth century, with which our generation is 
so absolutely out of tune, is the crucial test of the series, and no 
greater proof could be desired of the editor's skill and tact than 
that he has made this volume as interesting to the historical 
student of English literature as its companions are. The admir- 
able plan of the book is carried out in a thoroughly satisfactory 
way, both as regards the representative character of the selections 
and the discrimination and acute critical power evinced in most of 
the prefatory notices of the various poets. Especially notable is 
the charming monograph on Gray by Mr. Matthew Arnold, who 
strikes at the outset the keynote of the poet’s sweet but scanty 
song, and in a few pages, distinguished by exquisite delicacy of 
eb and thought, interprets the rare spirit of Gray’s genius. 
This memoir is the more refreshing, as it follows immediately 
upon the shrill and vociferous panegyric of Collins by Mr. Swin- 
burne, whose critical essays seem to us always to be pitched in so 
high a key, and to be defaced by such grotesque exaggerations, 
that their author overreaches the aim toward which he strains, and 
arouses a feeling of positive resentment and antagonism against 
the subject of such bawling vehemence of admiration. Hamlet’s 
impatient criticisin, ‘‘ Words, words, words,”’ invariably recurs to 
us in reading these blustering eulogies, wherein Mr. Swinburne 
seems more bent upon collecting together sonorous syllables, curi- 
ous assonances, and unheard-of combinations of epithets, than in 
conveying any idea or guiding our judgment to any clear percep- 
tion of the beautiful. Among the less successful sketches we 
rank also Mr. Symonds’s Essay on Lord Byron, which only con- 
firms the impression that the subject has been fairly exhausted by 
admirers a detractors. This chapter fatally suggests Dr. John- 
son’s hackneyed sentence, that ‘‘ what is new is not true in it, and 
what is true is not new.”’ It is decidedly original on the part of 
a critic to tell us that ‘* Shelley admired, but never made a friend 
of Byron,’’ that ‘‘ Byron’s best poetry admits of no selections 
being made from it,’’ that ‘‘ he was essentially an occasional 
poet,’”’ that ‘‘ his work is like the raw material of poetry,’’ and 
that ‘‘his personality inspired no love.’’ The rest of Mr. 
Symonds'’s opinions and statements are well worn and familiar to 
us all. Mr. Frederick Myers, to whom was entrusted the note on 
Shelley, is earnest, thoughtful, and sympathetic, as he always is, 
and Mr. Matthew Arnold finds something new and graceful to 
tell us about Keats. The extracts from the minor poets are 
made with great taste and judgment, and we question whether 
the powerful fragments from Chatterton and Crabbe will not revive 
interest in their too much neglected work. 





Two New Cook Books. 


THE fact that Marion Harland derives an income of $2500 a 
year from her cook-book has doubtless served as the incentive to 
the writing of many books on the same subject. What could be 
easier, the housekeeper asks, than to string a few recipes together 
and write an introduction to them? That the task is not an easy 
one is proved by the fact that so few of these books are successful, 
When a writer comes along who can speak with authority, she 
finds a large audience ready to listen to her and make experiments. 
Such a one is Miss Parloa, whose ‘* New Cook-Book ”’ ¢ has re- 
cently appeared. Miss Parloa is to Boston what Miss Corson is 
to New York. As Principal of the Cooking-School she writes as 
an expert and as a Bostonian. New England dishes are especially 
mentioned, and we are even given a diagram to show ‘‘a hind- 
quarter as it appears in Boston.’’ Another candidate for kitchen 
favor is Mrs. Helen Campbell, $ also of a cooking-school. Mrs. 
Campbell, however, does not confine herself to cooking, but goes 
into the general subject of the house and its various arrangements. 
Her recipes are apparently simple, and her book has the recom- 
mendation of being short. 





* The English Poets. Selections, with Critical Introducticns by Various Writers, and 
a General Introduction by Matthew Arnold. Edited by Thomas Humphry Ward, 
M.A, Vols. 111. and rv. London and New York: Macmillan & Co, 

+ Miss Parloa’s new Cook-Book and Marketing Guide. Boxton: Estes & Lauriat. 

t¢ The Easiest Way in Housekeeping and Cooking. By Helen Campbell. New 
York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 


Recent Fiction. 


THE author of this sprightly little book* belongs to the class of 
reformers who would rather write the ballads than make the laws 
of anation. By giving, almost without comment, a description of 
the absurd old system of teaching, he has done more effectual 
work toward abolishing that system than many more elaborate 
essayists and thinkers. He reproduces, without exaggeration, the 
order, which made even the tingle of the master’s rod a welcome 
diversion ; the discipline, which decreed that the rising of pupils 
from their seats should consist of five separate movements, each 
heralded by a tap of the bell; the marking, by which the best 
scholar would receive only “‘ fifty’’ for a recitation, if his chin hap- 
pened to be held at any but the regulation tip ; and the unhapp 
method known as “‘ grading,’’ by which one boy could keep wd 
a class of thirty, while a child who was an “idiot at numbers”’ 
must expect to remain also in the lower classes of everything else. 
He does justice, however, to one fine element in the old régime, 
the esprit du corps, which was one of its marked features. The 
children were not only afraid to be tardy, they hated to be tardy ; 
they not only knew they would be punished as for a crime if un- 
necessarily absent, but they felt that it would be a crime; and re- 
formers have had to contend less against the long-sufferance of 
parents, the conservatism of committees, the prejudices of masters, 
and the indifference of the public, than against the entire satisfac- 
tion of the children themselves with the existing state of things. 
It would be gratifying to know if the author is also a good prophet. 
One thing is certain: in the school of the future the teacher, 
instead of trying to find out what the pupils know. will be obliged 
to show what he himself knows; in other words, instead of hear- 
ing recitations, he will be expected to teach ; but whether all the 
Utopian expectations of this author will be realized, only time can 
prove. The slight love-story adds little of value to the book. 
Theo’s ideas of justice do not commend themselves to us, nor do 
we find her interesting. 


THE reader to whom “ Asphodel’’+ brings a first experience of 
its author will feel a slight surprise. Miss Braddon has a reputa- 
tion for sensationalism which scarcely prepares one for the bits of 
quiet, descriptive brightness that are perhaps the principal feature 
of her new story. The book is not exactly profitable reading ; but 
it is not uninteresting, and not harmful, all the sensation being 
condensed into one or two events. Miss Braddon shares the usual 
inability of novelists to create both a hero and a heroine in the 
same story. In ‘‘ Asphodel’’ they are singularly ill-matched, and 
sympathy with the young girl’s purity and nobility is largely cut 
off by the difficulty of the reader in imagining that such a young 
man could in any way have tested her nobleness. There is much 
quiet humor in the book. 





THE SUCCESS OF DR. HOLLAND'S BOOKS. 


A LITTLE more than twenty years ago a gentleman of forty, 
or thereabouts, presented himself to Mr. Charles Scribner, then 
doing business in Grand Street, with a letter of introduction from 
the late George Ripley. This gentleman is now known as the 
editor of Scrzbner’s Monthly, Dr. J. G. Holland, and his errand 
was the procuring of the publication of ‘‘ The Titcomb Letters.’’ 
The book had been published by single letters in the Sprzngfield 
Republican, and the author asked the privilege of reading two or 
three of the letters to Mr. Scribner then and there. Mr. Scribner 
turned the key of the door in his little private room, and bade the 
author deliver. At the end of the third letter the publisher said, 
“That is enough ; I will take the book.’’ The author replied 
that he was very glad, as Phillips, Sampson & Co. and John P. 
Jewett & Co., of Boston, had both declined it, and Derby & Jack- 
son had turned him away that very morning without looking at it. 
This little book, as may be remembered, was a great and imme- 
diate success, and proved to be the leader ina line of fifteen books 
that were produced and published during the following fifteen 
years. A recent posting of books reveals the fact that of these 
volumes there have been sold since the ‘* Titcomb Letters’’ saw 
the light, in round numbers, five hundred thousand. The poem, 
‘* Kathrina,’’ leads the list with over 90,000 copies, and is followed 





* The Schoolmaster’s Trial ; or, Old School and New. By A. Perry. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

+ Asphodel. By Miss M. E. Braddon. New York: Franklin Square Library 
Harper & Brothers. ‘ , 
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by ‘‘ Bitter-Sweet ’’ with 74,684 copies. The ‘‘ Letters,’’ which 
initiated the series, comes next in popularity with 61,182 copies, 
and the remaining number is divided among the other books in 
varying amounts, though there is not one of the volumes that was 
not a publisher’s success. If any other native poem has ever sold 
as largely in America as ‘‘ Kathrina,’’ the writer is not aware of 
it; and although ‘“‘ Bitter-Sweet ’’ has often been declared to be 
its superior in all the characteristics of a popular poem, ** Kath- 
rina’ has led it from its first year by nearly 20,000 copies. The 
time has now come, in the opinion of the publishers, Messrs. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, for new and revised editions. The plates 
of several of these books are actually worn out, and since they be- 
gan to be issued twenty millions of people have been added to 
our population, while an entire new generation of readers has 
come upon the stage. The plan, as we understand it, is to issue 
the books one after another in groups. The first group will be 
the didactic, beginning with the “* Letters,’’ which will be followed 
by ‘‘ Gold Foil,’' *‘ Lessons in Life,’’ ‘‘ Plain Talks,"’ etc. The 
next group will consist of the verse, in four neat volumes, and the 
third group will consist of novels. Dr. Holland has for some 
time been engaged upon the work of revision, which will cover 
some important changes. ‘*‘ Letters to the Joneses’’ has been en- 
tirely rewritten, so as to make it a series of sketches of personal 
types, rather than letters addressed tothem. ‘‘ Plain Talks’’ will 
be changed by the omission of several lectures, and the substitu- 
tion cf those more lately written, and, in the judgment of the 
author, better. It is proposed, we understand, to illustrate ‘* The 
Bay Path’’ and ‘* Miss Gilbert’s Career.’’ The first of these 
novels never had a fair chance, though, in the hands of the Scrib- 
ner house, it has sold up to eight or ten thousand copies. It was 
published by Putnam at a very bad time —just on the retiring wave 
of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,”’ *‘ The Lamp-Lighter,’’ and other nov- 
els, and fell dead, only to be revived by the sale of the author's 
later books. The novel is the result of a special study of colonial 
history, and is believed to have life enough in it to engage in an 
entirely fresh career. We believe it is not yet determined whether 
these groups of books shall be uniform in size and binding, so as 
to make complete sets from the three, or whether each shall have 
its own distinctive characier, suggested by the nature of the lit- 
erary material it is to carry. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Tue April numter of the North American Review will contain Mr. 
Trollope’s article on Longfellow. 


Mr. Boyesen has had the singular experience of seeing his stories 
translated into his mother tongue. Three German translations of the 
** Tales of Two Hemispheres’ have been made for as many publish- 
ers, and from the German they have been put into Danish, the literary 
language of Norway. 


Carlyle’s autobiographical notes, edited by Mr. Froude, and illus- 
trated with two new portraits, will be published in this country by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons simultaneously with their appearance in Eng- 
land, early in March. The original manuscript is in Carlyle’s own 
hand ; the preface has been written by Mr. Froude. 


Mr. Sterling’s long-talked-of volumes on ‘‘ Old Drury Lane’’ are 
rather disappointing. They are more like Pascoe’s ‘‘ Dramatic 
List ’’ than the chronicle of a famous theatre. 


Roberts Bros. will publish several of Gottfried Keller's stories, in- 
cluding ‘‘ A Modern Romeo and Juliet.”’ 


Three books of more than usual interest will be published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. to-day. They are Whittier’s volume, ‘‘ The 
King’s Missive and other Poems,’’ containing all that he has written 
since 1878 ; the ‘‘ Longfellow Birthday Book,”’ illustrated with a new 
portrait of the poet ; and ‘‘ Early Spring in Massachusetts,’’ from the 
journal of Henry D. Thoreau. 


Miss Ella Dietz, who as a poet is no less well known than as an 
actress, has made a play from Bayard Taylor's translation of *‘ Faust,’’ 
and is acting the part of A/arguerile in England. 


The ‘‘ American Actor’’ series, which Mr. Lawrence Hutton is edit- 
ing for James R. Osgood & Co., will begin to appear shortly. Mr. 
Hutton has in hand Mr. Lawrence Barrett’s ‘* Forrest,’’ Mrs. Cle- 
ment’s ‘‘ Cushman,’”’ and Mr. Ireland’s ‘‘ Mrs. Duff.’’ Mrs. Asia 
Booth Clarke’s volume on the ‘‘ Booths’’ is also complete, though not 
yet sent in. Miss Kate Field’s ‘‘ Fechter’’ and Mr. Winter’s 
** Jeffersons’ are nearly finished. Probably the ‘‘ Forrest’’ will be 
published first. 


A new edition of Michaud’s ‘‘ History of the Crusades,’’ with a pre- 
face and supplementary chapter, will be published by A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son early in March. 

Washington Irving, on his return to New York from London, is de- 
scribed by Mrs. Oakey as ‘‘ short, stout, and dressed in a tight suit 
of black, with a wig ; but his beautiful eyes and delightful smile, and 
his expression of benevolence and sweetness gave a prevailing charm.”’ 


Harper & Bros. will publish to-day: ‘“ The Past in the Present. 
What is Civilization ?’”’ being ten of the Rhind Lectures on Arche- 
ology, by Arthur Mitchell, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E.; and Shak- 
speare’s ‘‘ All’s Well that Ends Well’ and ‘‘ The Taming of the 
Shrew,”’ edited by W. J. Rolfe. 


Mr. T. B. Aldrich will enter upon his duties as editor of the A¢/antic 
early in March. The editorial chair is not a new one to him, for he 
was the editor of Every Saturday when that repository of foreign litera- 
ture became an illustrated journal of original matter. 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. will issue early in March a new edition of Wor- 
cester’s Dictionary, the special features of which will be a supplement 
containing 12,500 new entries, many of them, it is claimed, being 
words that are not to be found in other dictionaries, and a Vocabulary 
of Synonyms of words in general use. The supplement is the result 
of an immense amount of patient and scholarly research. 


The dramatization of ‘‘ L’Assommoir’’ has just been published in 
Paris, so now it is free stealing for anybody. ‘‘ Woman’s Love.’’ 
which is announced at the Union Square, is an adaptation of M. 
Albert Delpit’s ‘‘ Fils de Coralie,’’ of which the dramatization is also 
published, and free to all. 


It is always in order to try to find out where a successful playwright 
got the materials for his play. A number of guesses have been made 
as to the source of Mr. Gunter’s inspiration in writing ‘‘ Fresh, the 
American.’’ None of these point to ‘‘ The Return of the Princess,”’ 
from which novel he very likely got many suggestions. 


The late W. H. Tuthill, whose library of five thousand volumes will 
be sold by Bangs & Co next week, found time during his busy life to 
write as well as to collect books. Healso published a series of articles 
in the newspapers under the nom de plume of ‘‘ Anti-Quary,”’ consist- 
ing chiefly of incidents and anecdotes relative to early settlers of Ce- 
dar County, Iowa, and frequently contributed to /Yarpers’ Magazine. 


At the sale of a portion of the library of the late Earl of Clare, re- 
cently, the manuscript of Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Guy Mannering,’’ was 
knocked down for $1,950. Walpole’s own copy of his ‘‘ Anecdotes of 
Painting and Engraving,’’ in 5 vols., with Ms. additions,"fetched $875. 


The Sunday edition of the Courrier des Etats-Unis is to be doubled 
in size. On and after to-morrow it will appear as an eight instead 
of a four page paper. This change is made necessary by the pressure 
of advertisements which has hitherto curtailed the space available for 
reading matter on the very day when it should naturally be increased. 
The announcement will be heard with pleasure by the many readers 
of this organ of the Franco-American population. 


A literary treat is promised in ‘‘ The Life of George IV., as Prince 
of Wales, Regent, and King: comprising an account of Men, Man- 
ners, and Politics during his Reign, together with his Letters and 
Opinions.’’ The author is Mr. Percy Fitzgerald who promises some 
hitherto unpublished letters and extracts from diaries. The publish- 
ers of the American edition, Messrs. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, also an- 
nounce “‘ The Life of Raphael,’ by E. Muntz, and the long-expected 
Ratazzi Memoirs. 


Helen W. Ludlow has written an article on ‘‘ Indian Education at 
Hampton and Carlisle,’’ for the April Harpers’. In the same maga- ~ 
zine Miss Charlotte Adams will describe ‘‘ Italian Life in New York.”’ 
Miss Adams wrote an interesting article for the Hera/d some time 
ago on Slavic Life in New York. 

When Professor John Fiske puts on his war paint and brandishes his 
critical tomahawk, let his enemies beware. The North American 
Review, his chosen battle-field, is the scene this month of the demoli- 
tion of the Rev. Joseph Cook. Professor Fiske calls his paper ‘‘ The- 
ological Charlatanism,’’ and he names Mr. Cook at once as a theologi- 
cal charlatan. After overcoming his enemy he executes a war dance 
over his prostrate form, and then apologizes for his levity by saying : 
‘*T have not treated him seriously or with courtesy, because there is 
nothing in his matter or in his manner that would justify, or even ex- 
cuse, a serious method of treatment.”’ 


The story of Adelina Patti in S¢. Nicholas is a'true one. It was 
written by a lady of mature age, who, as a little girl played with the 
famous singer, herself then but a child. With all its amusing qualities 
it is a sad story, for it shows us a child of nine years of age made a 
woman of the world by force of circumstances. We hardly think the 
children who read it will envy the little prima donna ; for, after all, 
the bouquets thrown to her across the footlights did not give her half 
the pleasure she would have found in picking daisies in the fields or 
hunting violets in the wood. 
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The Union League Club House. 


ALTHOUGH the Union League Club started into being during the war, 
it has not lost the impetus it then received by constituting itself the 
champion of progress. Recently it has encouraged the arts of peace 
by building a huge house in Fifth Avenue, and employing various 
noted artists to decorate the rooms. At this date the glass and paint- 
ing by Mr. Louis C. Tiffany are not sufficiently near completion to be 
noticed, and the dining-room, by Johu La Farge, has not received 
the final touches ; but enough has been done to show that something 
entirely new in the way of decorative treatment of rooms has been 
attempted. To eyes accustomed to the sobriety of interiors treated 
on the Eastlake and Morris systems, the dining-room of the Union 
League seems at first almost excessive in brilliancy. The longer one 
looks, however, the more one feels a grandeur in the design. The 
ceiling has something of the effect of well-preserved paintings of early 
middle-age art, in which the backgrounds are gold. Ranks of deco- 
ration partially and variously colored white, red, green, or blue, blend 
agreeably and in a harmonious confusion with the gold ground. An 
angel, such as one sees above the chancel of Trinity Church, in Bos- 
ton, but more sculpturesque, less flowing, less indecisive and floating, 
gives a centre and rallying-point to the whole room. It occupies the 
most important position on one of the largest wall spaces. Itisa 
‘*Victory’’ with sword and garland. A striking innovation, and one 
that might easily, if followed by a weaker artist, have lamentable re- 
sults, consists in the treatment of this ‘‘ Victory’? as a painted bas- 
relief within a fictitious frame which is moulded on a semicircular 
ground of tile-work. Thedaring Mr. La Farge has shown in this case 
has been crowned with success. It is a beautiful thing, ably carried 
out, with nothing mean or contracted about it. But if others are to 
follow this lead, what monstrosities will ensue! The rose-window 
of colored glass, on the other hand, is peculiarly subdued in tones, 
possibly in order that attention should not be diverted too much from 
the wall decorations, possibly because with certain lights these latter 
would suffer in color. The large coat-of-arms at the end of the hall 
and opposite the ‘‘ Victory,’’ is not equal in happiness to the latter, 
nor to the window, nor to the ceiling decoration. Half the field 
shows the coat-of-arms of the United States, the other half that of 
New York. The ideais not to be found fault with, but the picture-in- 
relief itself (for it is also treated in clay and painted) does not present 
any strikingly novel or agreeable arrangement. It is, however, in 
keeping with the rest. And that suggests the singular power Mr. La 
Farge displays in treating a great interior so that the decoration 
forms one magnificent whole. He is our first artist to step from the 
management of an easel picture to the treatment, on broad principles, 
of walls and ceilings. He has handled Trinity Church, Boston, and 

rhaps better, this dining hall, as a composer manages an opera. 

here are the same few notes that recur, infinitely varied ; there are 
the prelude, the recurrent motif, the climax. One feels that the artist 
has had the whole thing in his grasp, and though it is possible to carp 
at this bit and criticise that, the whole is a subject for congratulation, 
not faint praise. 


The Coale Collection of Paintings. 


THE exhibition of a notable collection of paintings was begun at the 
Leavitt Art Galleries on Tuesday. Most of the pictures are the prop- 
erty of Mr. S. A. Coale, Jr., of St. Louis, who, on the eve of his 
departure for Europe for an indefinite period, concluded to offer his 
gallery at public sale. Coming from the distant West with little or 
no heralding, this collection takes one by surprise, not only on ac- 
count of the distinguished names of the artists whose works are repre- 
sented, but for the importance of their work. Mr. Coale’s taste 
seems to have run in the direction of the light and airy. The number 
of nude and half-nude figures is remarkable in so small a collection. 
Of brilliant, showy pictures, Alvarez, Casanova, Kaemmerer, and 
Benjamin Constant have a number. There is, however, enough 
serious work to make the collection interesting to those who do not 
care for the Spanish-Roman school. From the studio of Alfred Ste- 
vens there is a large canvas, ‘‘In a Garden,” and from that of Diaz 
a half-clothed female figure and an exquisite landscape, ‘‘ Fontaine- 
bleau.”’ There are two Corots, two Meissoniers, and a Gabriel 
Max ; in short, nearly all the best known of the modern painters are 
represented, including Mr. W. M. Chase, whose ‘‘ Venetian Fish 
Market,’’ if not one of his most attractive, is certainly one of his 
cleverest paintings. 


The Christmas Cards. 


THE exhibition of designs for Christmas cards at Moore’s gallery, 
Madison Square, has been a point of attraction during the past week. 





The exhibition, it is known, is the result of the offer made by Messrs. 
L. Prang & Co. of prizes of $1000, $600, $300, and $200, for the best 
four original designs for Christmas cards. The success of Messrs. 
Prang & Co.’s scheme last year encouraged them to repeat their offer. 
Some two thousand designs were sent in response to the invitation, out 
of which five hundred were selected as possible winners of the prize. 
The effect of the last year’s prize cards is very noticeable among 
those of this year, and the imitations (perhaps unconscious) of Miss 
Emmett and Miss Morse, are amusing. Out of the entire lot the 
committee of award, Messrs. La Farge, Coleman, and Tiffany, will 
probably settle upon twenty for serious consideration. Conventional 
designs predominate, but there are a number that show decided origi- 
nality, among them one marked with the ‘‘ &” character representing 
three females in green dresses, blowing long trumpets. The figures 
are excellent, and the border, with its stamped leather effect, highly 
decorative. 


Art Notes. 


Miss Sarah Rachel Hartley, sister of Mr. J. S. Hartley, has written 
a little book on ‘* Modelling in Clay,’’ which Duncan & Hall, of Phil- 
adelphia, will publish. 

A volume of Z’Art is really its own premium, but its publishers 
continue to offer extra inducements to subscribers. With the volumes 
of 1879 and 1880 beautiful etchings. after Makart and Fortuny were 
given, and for 1881 Mr. Bouton announces an etching by E. Cham- 
pollion, after a painting by A. Casanova, entitled ‘‘ Un Coin dans le 
Jardin.”’ 

The paintings belonging to the estate of the late Sanford R. Gifford, 
some two hundred in number, will be sold by Thomas E. Kirby & Co. 
at Chickering Hall, on the evenings of April 11th and 12th. An ex- 
hibition of the pictures will be held at the Kirby gallery, 845 Broad- 
way, a week before the sale. 


The current number of the Art Jnterchange publishes a portrait of 
Thomas W. Hovenden, with an excellent reproduction of one of his 
pictures and a biographical sketch of the artist. 








THE DRAMA 








‘THE Upper Crust,” produced at Wallack’s on Wednesday, is in 
many respects an excellent piece uf bakery, and yet it resembles al- 
most any other comedy by Mr. H. J. Byron as closely as one loaf re- 
sembles another. It deals with the adventures of a Mr. Doublechick, 
who is suddenly enriched by the invention of a patent soap, and who 
immediately aspires to a place among the British aristocracy. He is 
a deplorably vulgar person, and the very low estimate that he sets on 
the morals of the British aristocracy seems to be entirely justified by 
the facts. For there is one Lord Hesketh, a most improper nobleman 
of the bluest blood, who has not only abandoned his infant son, but 
has also lent an accommodating ear to the social and financial over- 
tures of Mr. Doublechick. Moreover there is a certain Sir Robert 
Boobleton, a young baronet of sporting proclivities, who is not unwill- 
ing to sell his name, his youth, and his sporting proclivities to the 
highest bidder in the matrimonial market. Now is Doudlechick’s for- 
tune made. He will get into society, and his daughter will marry a 
baronet. Unfortunately there is a troublesome young architect, one 
Wrentmore, who loves and is loved by Miss Doublechick and who 
puts the worthy soap-boiler to so much annoyance that something 
very terrible must have happened if Wrentmore had not been recog- 
nized by another young lady as Lord Hesketh’s infant son, and Mr. 
Doublechick had not been consoled by the reflection that if he had 
lost a baronet, he had gained a peer. It needs no great acumen to see 
the fault of this play. Doudlechick is aschemer. He does nothing to 
win sympathy, and the laughter he provokes is rarely with him. It 
belongs by his vulgarity alone to the family of Perkins Middlewick. 
He has none of the devotion, none of the tenderness, none of the good- 
heartedness which make the butterman of ‘*‘ Our Boys’”’ one of the 
most admirable figures of modern English comedy. Perhaps Mr. 
Byron will never sound that emotional note again. He can move the 
machinery of mirth more easily that that of tears. 


- Mr. Elton plays the part that was originally written for Mr. J. L. 
Toole. He pays it with a quietude and reserve quite unusual ina low 
comedian. He is too young an actor to have fallen into the manner- 
isms which mar Mr. Toole’s method, and he brings so much consci- 
entiousness to the study of each new character that he never wearies 
his audience with those iterations of voice and gesture which are the 
bane of his class. The piece, indeed, is very well done, as nothing 
that Mr. Wallack presents can fail to be. But, after all, whatever 
praise or blame belongs to work of this sort must necessarily be given 
to the playwright. Mr. Byron’s comedies run of their own motion. 
So trim is the dialogue, so well fitted to the stage are the characters, 
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that the slightest possible action suffices to keep the whole thing 
going. At the same time ‘‘ The Upper Crust,’’ like its predecessors 
from the same hand, cannot but set one wondering in what phase of 
sublunary existence {Mr. Byron can imagine his personages to exist. 
Sips there sherry in a London club, saunters there on the sweet shady 
side of Pall Mall, such a nobleman as Lord Hesketh, ready to sell him- 
self to an abominabe vulgarian like Doudlechick? Sits there ona 
coach-box at’ Hyde Park corner, wagers there at Goodwood on the 
crimson-and-black, such an ill-educated dunce as Sir Rodert Boobleton ? 
Doubtless there are men in Burke’s sacred list who are as selfish and 
as stupid as any the world contains ; but they at least maintain some 
outward show of decency, and if they hector and swagger, and in- 
trigue at home, they are careful that their names shall be ostenta- 
tiously put forward as contributors to the Fortnightly Review, or as 
favoring Boer independence, or as heading the division in support of 
an Irish Land Bill. That is just where Mr. Byron, with all his wit, 
his stage-knowledge, and his deftness of construction, falls short of 
the art of T. W. Robertson. And when one thinks of the masters ; 
when one sees Mrs. Candor and Lady Sneerwell transported bodily in 
their sedans from the pump-room at Bath to the stage of Covent 
Garden ; when one knows the very ale-house where Zony Lumpkin 
sat boozing ; when the East Indian nabobs of Foote sti|1 play cards 
of an afternoon in St. James’ Square, and Sir Pertinax MacSycophant 
may daily be seen taking snuff in the bow-windows at Boodles’, it is 
hard to repress a hope that the present age of Byronic jokes and puns 
may speedily pass, and that the reign of nature may be restored to 
the boards. 

‘* Pinafore ’’ is eclipsed. Lugete Veneres Cupidinesque. Mourn for 
it, Hebes and sweet little Buttercups. ‘‘ Billee Taylor ’’ has been pro- 
duced at the Standard Theatre ; Sir Mincing Lane has donned the 
cocked hat of Sir Fuseph Porter ; Dick Deadeye has walked the plank, 
and Ben Barnacle leads the press-gang in his stead. The authors of 
the new comic opera are not altogether novices in their trade. Mr. H 
P. Stephens, the librettist, conducts a society paper; Mr. Edward 
Solomon, the composer, conducts a band. Mr. Stephens is a man of 
war. He acts as a special correspondent, writes flaring despatches 
from the battle field, and negotiates duels between Mr. Lawson and 
Mr. Labouchere. Mr. Solomon, on the other hand, is a man of 
peace. He writes idyllic ballads for the drawing-room, and breathes 
out his soul in tender harmonies which young ladies sing at Mrs. 
Ponsonby Tomkyns’s or at Mrs. Cimabue Brown’s. The authors, 
therefore, are very well matched, and the work that they have pro- 
duced is highly to be commended. Nor is it fair to say that if ‘‘ Pin- 
afore ’’ had not been written, ‘‘ Billee Taylor ’’ would never have set 
off in quest of love and adventure. Both these pieces belong to a 
class which has for many years enjoyed popularity in England. No- 
body who knows the English stage will have forgotten the little Gal- 
lery of Illustration, where John Parry and the German Reeds sccli- 
matized the French Vaudeville. Mr. Alfred Cellier could turn round 
from his conductor’s chair at the Standard, and tell the audience 
between the acts of the humble origins of this now popular genre ; he 
could tell them of delicious trifles by Gilbert, Burnand, and A’ Beckett, 
out of which the comic opera has grown to its present dimensions. 
The question of originality, or want of originality, is of very slight, 
moment in considering ‘‘ Billee Taylor.’’ It is enough for the public 
that it has a chorus of charity girls, a nautical song for the boatswain, 
a goodly share of sentimental ballads, much color, picturesque cos- 
tumes, and an excellent actor, Mr. J. H. Ryley, in a part that suits him 
very well indeed. Mr. Solomon’s music is fresh and sparkling and 
compares very favorably with that which Mr. Braham. the recognized 
purveyor of street-songs in New York, has composed for the new 
piece at Harriganand Hart’s. In short, tlhe opera is likely to succeed 
as well with the audiences who would nalturally attend the Standard 
Theatre as the play of ‘‘One Hundred Wives ’’ has succeeded with 
those who would naturally flock to Booth’. 


Mr. Palmer produces “‘ Le Fils de Coralje’’ at the Union Square on 
Monday night. M. Albert Delpit, who wrote it, is one of the rising 
novelists of France. The polish of his styJe won him the entry of the 
Révue des Deux Mondes ; the vigor of his \hought suggested to many 
the idea of dramatizing his work. ‘‘ Felicia, pr Woman’s Love,’’ as Mr. 
Palmer styles the play, belongs to an old an#i an entirely French school. 
It paints the tortures of a mother who has 4 guilty past to conceal, and 
the devotion of an son whose honor is only|dimmed by the shadow of 
her sin. When he learns the story of her fall, when he knows that he 
is nameless, he stands for a moment irres#lute, then falls at her feet. 
He remembers all she has done for him,|all she has abandoned for 
his sake. He has no other thought than tp take her hand in his, and 
to vow that he will fight her battle against the world. The scene is 
very fine. The mother is shown from tel firet to be the soul of self- 
abnegation. Rose Eytinge will portray her love and her sorrows, 
and will very probably add another clearly-limned figure to the gal- 
lery of distressful mothers whom she knows so well how to paint. 
But the whole conception of the play would seem to preclude it from 
any wide popularity. The morality of the stage is purely convention- 





al. The touches of nature which it admits must be very daintily in- 
troduced. Vana in her glory, Vanain her flesh-colored tights or her 
satin-lined barouche, may be endured, but Vana dying of the small-pox 
—Pah! The audience of the Ambigu may stand it ; but they order 
these matters otherwise at the Union Square. There was a play by 
Félicien Malleville, ‘‘ Les Deux Méres.’’ It contained the germs 
of ‘‘ Le Fils de Coralie.’’ It was the story of a beautiful French- 
woman, married to a Russian Boyard, and dependent on the bounty 
of a Russian prince, who was the father of her daughter. Just as she 
had concluded an admirable marriage for the daughter, one of her old 
comrades appeared, and threatened to tell the story of her past life 
unless the girl’s hand were given to an adventurer. Emilie Guyon, 
then the Rose Eytinge of the Boulevards, now cloistered at the Thé- 
atre Frangais, played the part with much dignity and sweetness, and 
the piece had a brilliant career. In English garb it failed disas- 
trously. May its fate contain no omen of evil for ‘‘ Felicia, or 
Woman’s Love.’’ 


Long, long ago, when M. Alexandre Dumas, the younger, went 
about in the world, and kept his eyes open, he wrote a little article 
about the people who make a point of attending the first performance 
of a play. .He said that it was more difficult to gather a suitable audi- 
ence than to write a suitable piece. He was particularly shy of ladies 
who held some sort of position in society. ‘‘ They always arrive 
late,’’ said he ; ‘‘ they care for nothing on the stage but the actresses’ 
dresses; they make as much noise and divert as much attention as 
possible ; they are incapable of following the action; they criticise 
small points of etiquette ; and if they meet the author in their box they 
simper ‘ How charming !’ just as they would say, ‘I hope it will be 
fine to-morrow.’’’ It is not likely that many of these ladies ever read 
this little criticism, but it has served M. Dumas in very good stead 
now that his new piece ‘‘ La Princesse de Bagdad’’ has been hissed 
at the Théatre Frangais. Already the rumor is running round the 
Boulevards that a cabal of fashionable dames was formed, and that 
their husbands were prompted to hoot down Mlle. Croizette’s tirades 
and M. Worms’s coarse insinuations. The dramatist was found in the 
green-room after the performance, and he was as prompt as usual 
with his theories. ‘‘ What was my fundamental idea?’’ he de- 
manded. ‘‘It was this—that society places all the women who be- 
long to it in a false position—between an imbecile on the one hand 
and a presumptuous fellow on the other. The imbecile is the hus- 
band ; the presumptuous fellow aspires to be the lover. In such asit- 
uation there is only one. chance for the woman, and that chance is her 
child. That was all I sought to show, and I think I have shown it. 
Who shali say that the idea is not essentially true and essentially 
moral?’ His interlocutor ventured to hint that it was not the idea 
which offended, but the language in which it was expressed. ‘‘ For 
that matter,’’ said the playwright, ‘‘ there was only one line in the 
play that I consented to suppress. That was in the second act. 
Nourvady tells Lionette that children are the best tokens of cenjugal 
love. ‘Alas!’ says Lionette, ‘the children prove nothing.’’’ 
‘* Surely that was coarse,’’ remarked the objector. ‘* Assuredly it 
was true,’’ replied Dumas. 


In short, the dramatist took his defeat so much to heart that he de- 
termined to publish the play. Viewed in the sober light of literature, 
apart from the seductions of Croizette, apart from the realism of M. 
Perrin’s stage setting, it is certainly a curious production. The lines 
which the actors inform with meaning are flat enough when you read 
them. There is a scene in the first act where M. Thiron, as an old 
buck, explains the genealogy of the Princess of Bagdad. Two litile 
bits of dialogue set the audience wild with rapture. They run thus: 
‘** When was this?’ ‘In 1853.’ ‘ You must be old, then?’ ‘I was 
thirty-nine.’ ‘How old are younow?’ ‘Sixty-six.’ ‘You ca 
your years well.’ ‘I dye my hair.’’’ And again: “‘‘ In 1853 there 
lived a king and a queen.’ ‘Onthethrone?’ ‘ Yes.’ ‘ Happy per- 
iod! Where?’ ‘At Bagdad.’ ‘Thanks.’’’ This about the king 
and queen was regarded as a master stroke of wit. Pass to the sec- 
ond act. JLiomnette, still faithful to her husband, calls on the man who 
has tried to work her ruin. He offers her a million francs in gold, 
ready to her hand in a casket. ‘‘ No,’’ she says, ‘‘ If I loved my hus- 
band, I should probably take this gold and save him. It would be 
one of those numberless basenesses which what they call true love 
makes us commit. But 1 love no one: and nothing. Fight, kill each 
other, live or die, I care for neither of you. You have both insulted 
me, each aiter your own fashion, and always in the name of love. 
Ah, if you could but know how I hate and abhor what you call love. 
To make me believe in love, show me a man who respects the object 
of his passion. Fe vous aime: c'est-a-dire, vous étes belle, et votre 
chair me tente.’’’ The husband, with a commissary of police at his 


, 


back; breaks into the room. Through pique Zionette accuses herself 
of crime. ‘‘ I swear,’’ she says, ‘‘ that not only have I given myself 
to M. Nourvady because I love him, but because he is rich and I poor. 
Having ruined my husband, I sold myself, being unable to endure 
poverty. The price of my fall is here, a million in gold, coined ex- 
pressly forme. My husband did well when he yesterday treated me 
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as avile woman. I am a vile woman; I boast of it. And if what 
I say doves not convince you, here are the proofs.’’ With which she 
scatters the gold by handfuls on the floor. And allthis is subsequently 
remedied, her love is reclaimed, her wild passion dies out of her, be- 
cause at the moment of her elopement with Nourvady, the latter 
happens to upset her child upon the carpet. Truly, it would be in- 
structive to peep into the household of A/me. La Princesse de Bag- 
dad some twelve months after her husband finds her kneeling penitent 
before the child, A/. Nourvady having escaped out of the window. 


MUSIC 














The Philharmonic Society. 

For the last concert of the Philharmonic Society Mr. Thomas had 
arranged a remarkable programme, requiring the services of a strong 
chorus and a large orchestra, aided by four soloists. The works per- 
formed were Bach’s cantata, ‘‘A Stronghold Sure,’’ rescored by 
Mr. Thomas, and Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 

The Bach cantata was the opening number at the last Cin- 
cinnati Festival. During the last two centuries the duties of 
the organists of leading Protestant churches included the com- 
position of cantatas for Sunday services and special festivals. 
Bach wrote two hundred and ninety-five, making five complete 
sets of services, but only two hundred and ten are preserved. 
The cantata at present under consideration is supposed to have 
been written either for the Reformation Festival, in 1730, or for 
the two hundredth anniversary of the acceptance of Protestantism 
by Saxony. It is based upon Luther’s hymn, ‘‘ A Stronghold Sure,” 
the reformer’s words forming also the groundwork of the text. For 
some time it was doubted that Luther wrote the music of this hymn, 
bet it is now established that he did and that it was published under 
his name in 1537 in a collection of hymns and psalms issued by 
Hans Preussen. The cantata is divided into the following parts: a 
fugue for chorus, based on a variation of the chorale ; a duet, for 
soprano and bass ; a recitative, an aria, a chorus, a recitative, a duet 
for alto and tenor, and finally Luther’s Hymn, for the chorus alone. 
The changes made by Mr. Thomas in the orchestral score are fully 
in keeping with the spirit of the original. The propriety of rescoring 
the works of Bach and Handel has been the subject of much contro- 
versy ; but since the defense set forth by Robert Franz in a letter to 
Dr. Hanslick, of Vienna, it does not now meet with so much opposi- 
tion as formerly. This opposition must be considered a bit of hypo- 
critical old fogyism ; for the croakers are quite ready to sit through a 
performance of the ‘‘ Messiah’’ and other works of Handel which 
were rescored by Muzart for reasons no other than those given for the 
changes more recently made in classical works. Inthe first place, the 
old composers made mere sketches of their accompaniments, writing, 
here and there, hints which were sufficient for themselves, but unin- 
telligible to others. Besides this, changes have been made in the 
composition of the orchestra ; for some of the instruments in use iu 
Bach’s time are now obsolete. Then, too, the number of vocalists has 
been greatly increased in modern choruses. Bach was content with 
twelve voices, whereas Mr. Thomas’s chorus numbered four hundred 
and eighty singers. This increase in the volume of vocal sound 
demands a proportionate strengthening of the orchestra. 

There was atime when the merits of the Ninth Symphony were 
seriously doubted. It was certainly not appreciated by Beethoven’s 
contemporaries, partly because of the difficulties attending its per- 
formance. In those days bands and choruses shrunk from anything 
which severely taxed their abilities. Spohr, who, in his autobio- 
graphy, constantly draws comparisons between Beethoven’s works 
and his own, much to the advantage of the latter, has little good to 
say of this composition. He even speaks of the theme in the last 
movement as trivial. Now, however, when there have been repeated 
performances of the Ninth Symphony by orchestras and choruses 
accustomed to the mechanical difficulties of the modern school of 
music, the beauties of the work are almost universally acknowledged, 
and Beethoven is thought to have excelled, in this, his other and more 
immediately admired compositions. 

The interest of the concert centred in ihe singing of the new chorus. 
Perhaps Mr. Thomas has never given better evidence of his ability 
than by the manner in which, within so short a time, he has made this 
band of singers equal to the task given it on this occasion. In the 
difficult opening fugue of the cantata, the time was admirable ; and, 
in the concluding number, the unaccompanied ‘chorale, the tone was 
wonderfully rich and resonant The Ninth Symphony has been given 
here, during two seasons, by Dr. Damrosch, and the Philharmonic 
Society’s performance naturally suggested a comparison of the two 
choral bodies While Mr. Thomas’s untried singers have not as yet 
the bold attack of Dr. Damrosch’s veterans, their phrasing is so clear 
and they are so much in sympathy with their conductor, that with the 
aid of the admirable orchestral accompaniment, they gave the most 
refined interpretation of the Ninth Symphony that has yet been heard 


in New York. The soloists of the evening were Miss Hubbell, Miss 
Winant, Mr. Fritsch, and Mr. Remmertz ; and it is high praise to say 
that the difficult quartette in the symphony was not dislocated. 


The Songs of Robert Franz.* 


WHILE a number of Franz’s songs are popular in this country, little 
is known here of the composer himself. He was born in Halle, on 
the 28th of June, 1815. His parents knew nvthing of music, and, un- 
til he was fourteen years of age, discouraged his desire to study it. 
Then they saw that further opposition would be useless. Dissatisfied 
with his teacher, Schneider, he soon returned from Dessau to Halle, 
procured the works of Hindel, Bach, and Schubert and studied them 
zealously. He soon afterward tried his hand at composition, and 
Schumann was so favorably impressed with his earliest productions 
that he secured their publication. Franz was at this time devotedly 
attached to a girl who rejected him, and his first songs are said to be 
an expression of his disappointment. His works display great depth 
of feeling, exquisite finish, and skill in counterpoint. He is specially 
happy in characteristic accompaniments, though some of his happiest 
effects are produced by giving the melody to the piano and voice sim- 
ultaneously. Though a disciple of Schubert, he has shown sufficient 
originality. Some effects he has caught from Schumann, notably the 
postludium to express the afterthought awakened by the perusal of the 
poem. It should be noticed also that the words he has chosen for his 
songs are almost invariably beautiful, and that when he has selected 
a mediocre poem, his music is also insignificant. The volume before 
us contains one hundred and seven songs, to most of which are added 
critical comments from essays by Liszt, Sarau, Ambros, and Schuster. 
The selection both of music and criticisms is judicious, though it 
seems strange that Franz’s most impetuous and most stirring song, 
‘* Er ist gekommen,”’ should have been omitted. Two of the simplest 
songs in the volume, ‘‘ Out of my soul’s great sadness,’’ and ‘* The 
Rose complained, with hanging head,’’ are the most beautiful. In- 
deed, the latter is as exquisite as the odor of a flower. Among the 
other songs is a charming volkslied, ‘‘ Dear little maiden mine ;’”’ a 
love song, ‘‘ Thoughts of Thee ;’’ the dainty melody, ‘‘ Maiden, with 
thy mouth all Roses,’’ and ‘‘ Hark! how the tempest is howling,”’ 
with its wild accompaniment. It is noticeable that the song, ‘* In 
May,”’ was also set to music by Schumann, and that there is a strong 
spiritual affinity between the two compositions. Franz’s songs have 
for us the same quality of meditation and repose that give a charm to 
Hawthorne's shortest sketches. Like Hawthorne, he seems to have 
lived in seclusion and to have heard only an echo of the clash and 
turmoil of the world. 


Musical Notes. 

Mr. RAFAEL JOSEFFY concluded last week his series of three piano 
recitals, at Steinway Hall, for the benefit of various charitable institu- 
tions. The programmes were remarkable for variety, and were in- 
terpreted with that finish of execution and fine sentiment for which 
he is noted. It wasasurprise to find a paraphrase of Gilmore’s ‘*Colum- 
bia’ on one of the programmes. Though it was admirably played, 
the flimsiness of the composition was none the less apparent. Within 
a few days of the conclusion of Mr. Joseffy’s recitals, Mr. Rummel 
began a series of similar entertainments. The first was on the 17th 
inst. It will be followed by three more in the afternoons of February 
24th, March 5th, and March roth. Mr. Rummel’s first recital was 
given before a large audience. He played compositions by Bach, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin, Floersheim, and Liszt. 
The Floersheim composition is new. The composer is the musical 
critic of the Belletristisches Fournal, and he has already published some 
piano music that is not unworthy of study. We allude to his ‘‘ Ele- 
vation,’”’ played by Mr. Rummel last winter, and his ‘' Poetic 
Thoughts.”’ 

Messrs. Strakosch & Hess bring their English Opera Company to 
New York next week, and open a short season of opera at the Filth 
Avenue Theatre on Monday night in ‘‘ Mefistofele.’”” Mme. Marie 
Roze and Mlle. Torriani are the prime donne of the company. The 
latter will be remembered as having created the réle of Aida in this 
country. 


Mr. John Lavine’s sixth annual concert will be given at Steinway 
Hall on Monday evening next. The soloists who will appear are Miss 
Louise Reynolds, soprano; Miss Emily Winant, contralto; Mr. 
Christian Fritsch, tenor, and Mr. Franz Rummel, pianist. The 
Philharmonic Club will also lend its valuable assistance. 

Dr. Damrosch has had a rehearsal of the entire chorus for the May 
Musical Festival, at which the ‘‘ Dettingen Te Deum’’ of Handel and 
parts of Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Tower of Babel’ were sung with considerable 
precision. Eleven hundred singers were present. 





* Album of Songs, Old and New. Py Robert Franz. New Selected Edition. 
With German and English Words, and Notes from German Critics. Boston: 
Oliver Ditson & Co, 
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MACMILLAN & COS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


COMPLETION OF ‘‘ WARD'S ENGLISH POETS.” 


THE ENGLISH POETS. 


Selections, with critical introductions by various writers, 
ar.d a general introduction by Matthew Arnold, Edited 
by Thomas a op Ward. M.A. Vol. ILI.—Avw1- 
son to Brake. Vol 1V.—WoxpswortH to Dose... 
Library Edition, each, $1.75; Student’s Edit’on, each, 
$1.25. Compete in four volumes, in box, Library Edi- 
tion, $7; Student’s Edition, $5. 

** A wok of the very highest excellence.” —Academy. 

“ These volumes are an earnest of the satisfactory exe- 
cution of an almost ideal literary scheme.” —Nation, 

** The best book of its kind extant.”—Scofsman. 


“The book is one ty find its place in every library.” — 
Boston Traveller. 


NEW BOOKS ON IRELAND. 
NEW VIEWS ON IRELAND; 


Or, Irish Lanp Grigvances AND REMEDIES. By 
Cuarves Russet, Q.C., M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1. 
The subject matter of this work appeared in great part 

in the series of letters just concluded, published in the 

Daily Telegraph, on the Irish Question, and which have 

attracted general attention. In the work will also be found 

letters of Mr. Russell’s critics, including letters of the 

Marquis of Lansdowne, Lady Fitzgerald, Lord Edmond 

Firzmaurice, the Nun of Kenmare, ard Canon Browne, 

among others, « 


THE LIFE’S WORK IN JRE- 
LAND OF A LANDLORD WHO TRIED TO 
DO HIS DUTY, By W. Bexce Jonzs of Lisselan. 
Crown 8y¥0, $2. 

Readers of the daily press will be aware of the impor- 
tant position now occupied by Mr. Bence Jones in relation 
to the Irish Question. The 7imes says: “ This case is 
typical, and it 1s one on which the attention of Her Maj- 
esty’s Government may fairly be challenged.’’ The above 
record of his experiences from 1840 to the present hour 
must therefore be of the highest interest and value. 


THE IRISH LAND LAWS. 


By Atexanper G. Ricuey, Q.C., LL.D., Deputy Regius 
Professor of Feudal and English Law in the University 
of Dublin. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 

“To all who, either as legislators or publicists, are called 
on to take part in the present controversy, the book will 
prove invaluable. ‘The relation of the work to the discus 
sions which now occupy so much attention, is well ex- 
pressed. . . . It would be difficult to find any series 
of legislative problems stated with gr ater clearness, se- 
quence, and precision. We can recommend this li tle book 
to all who speak, wrie, or seriously think upon this ques- 
tion, in or out of Parliament.”"—7imes. 


DISTURBED IRELAND. 


By Bernarp H. Becker, Special Commissioner of the 
Daily News. .With Route Maps. Crown 8vo, $2. 
“*Wi'l be found one of the most tru-tworthy pictures that 

is accessible to the public of the sister i-landasitus. . . . 

The volume has more than literary merit, for which it is 

conspicuous ; it has especially at this moment high political 

value. . . . His impartiality is as valuable as his 
frankness.” —Zxaminer. 





NATURAL HISTORY and AN- 
TIQUITIES of SELBORNE. 
By Gitsert Wuite. With Notes by Frank Buckland, 

a Chapter on Antiquities by Lord Selborne, and New 


Letters. Illustrated by P. H. Delamotte. New and 
cheaper edition, 12mo, $2. 


FOOD FOR THE INVALID, 





The Conval the Dyspeptic, and the Gouty. By 
i; MiLner Foruercity, M.V., and Horatio C. Woop, 
1.D. 12mo, $1. 


“ A manual of great value to physicians and nurses. 
- . « It is just such a book as every ,family should 
have.”"— Southern Crusader. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


22 Bond Street, New York. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Across Patagonia. 
By LADY FLORENCE DIXIE. 


With Numerous Fine Illustrations from Sketches by 
Julius Beerbohm. 


I VOL., 8VO, CLOTH EXTRA, $1 75. 


“A Treasury of Eng- 
lish Sonnets.” 


EDITED FROM THE ORIGINAL SOURCES, WITH NOTES 
AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


By DAVID M. MAIN. 


Complete in one 8vo vol., 480 pages, cloth extra, $2.50. 


NEW EDITION. 


Life History of our Planet. 
By WM. D. GUNNING. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH 80 ILLUSTBATIONS. 


8vo, cloth, gilt extra, $1.50. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 
770 Broadway, New York, 





Fitz-Fames OBrien's 
TALES, SKETCHES, AND POEMS. 


One volume, r2mo. Edited by William Winter, and 
accompanied with a memoir of Mr. O’Brien. With 
Portraits and Illustrations. Price,$2. Just pudb- 
lished. 

62 pages of biographical and reminiscential sketches 
of O’Brien, by George Arnold, L. H. Stephens, C. D. 
Shanly, Stephen Fiske, T. E. Davis, Frank Wood, and 
William Winter. 

142 pages of the choicest ballads and poems of O’Brien, 
including “ The Pot of Gold,” “The Zouaves,’”’ and 
‘* The Finishing School.” 

300 pages devoted to the marvellous stories written by 
O’Brien, and which revolutionized American magazine 
literature. Among these are ‘* The Diamond Lens,” 
“ The Wondersmith,’’ and ‘* The Golden Ingot.” 





Sold by all Booksellers ; sent postpaid, on receigt of 
price, by the publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 


BOSTON. 





UST READY. 

NINTH CLEARANCE CATALOGUE OF 
Illustrated Standard and Popular Books, 
offered at 30 to 60 per cent discount from publishers’ 
prices. The best catalogue of good books ever issued 
Sree to any address. Send postal. 

ESTES & LAURIAT, 


Opp. Old South, 301 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





Sypher & Co., 





789 & 741 Broadway, 
New York, 


have a highly interest- 
eng collection of Antique 
and Modern Iurniture 
and Works of Art, to 
which they invite the at- 
tention of connoisseurs. 
There area few articles 
rom the great San Do- 
nato collection of Prince 
Demidoff,and more will 
shortly be recetved from 
the firm's envoy, who ts 
travelling in Europe. 
Second-hand English and other 


Sterling Silverware, Bronzes 
that have served as household 
ornaments but areas good as new, 
Furniture of different historical 
periods and many lands, and a 
great variety of other interest. 
ing objects, may be examined with 
pleasure and profit without any 
obligation to purchase. , 


Sypher & Co., 


789 and 741 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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$3.00 per Annum, 25 cts. per Number. 
Lippincott’s Magazine, 


A POPULAR ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY OF LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, ART AND TRAVEL. 


MARCH NUMBER 
NOW READY, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, 


CONTAINING: 


1. THE DIAMOND-MINES OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
By E. B. Biccar. Illustrated—2. MOOSE-HUNT- 
ING. By “Canuck.” mupeiet-s- a 
By Howarp Grynpon—4. LILITH. A Sto 

H. Catuerwoop. _Illustrated—s. “SIX MONTHS 
IN A COUNTRY-HOUSE IN RUSSIA. B ~e % 
Gore—6. MY CHINA BOYS. By a 
——-*: PARIS ART-SCHOOLS Purpe 

. Natr—8. “‘THE KID.” A ee of w oming 

A LAW OF NATURE. wm, =~ 
ak eaw THE AMERICAN NEWGATE. 
Cuaries Burr Topp—11. CES a aa 
Continuation of ‘** Place aux Dames” — 12. 
NAME UNSUNG. LA Mitucent W. Pn 
THE PHYSICAL USES OF PAIN. By Cuartes 
W. Duties, M.D.—14. OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP: 
I. he ae gl Topics: Muncipal Reform—The Decline of 
Genius. lace aux Dames: Clothes and Conversa- 
denies Growing Old: 3. Art Matters: Our Art 
Periodicals—“ Etchings.” 4. A mecdotical and Miscella- 
— Sympathy—15. LITERATURE OF 








For Sale by all Book and Newsdealers. 


Terms: Yearly Subscription, $3; Single Number, 
25 cents. Ctus Rates: Three Copies, $7.50; Five 
es, $11.50; Ten Copies, with an extra copy to the 
pet amy 
| 2 ~Atue a NuMBER mailed, postpaid, on receipt 
of 20 cents. 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 





History of the City of New York. 


JUST COMPLETED. 
e... complete history of the City from the discov- 
of Manhattan Island to the present time. By 
rs. MARTHA J. LAMB. Two volumes, royal oc- 
tavo, 1620 pases: 313 illustrations, 20 maps. - Price, 
cloth, gilt ae. 5 20; sheep, $22; half morocco or 
calf, $24; full morocco, gilt edges, $30. Sold ex- 
clusivel by subscription through authorized agents, 
or by the publishers. 
“The work will always be popular.’ "— Cincinnati Ga- 
am, “* Should be in every library.” —¥ersey City Even- 
pf mgm ** Should be in possession of every citizen 
State."—A lbany Argus. “A model historical 
narrative.” — Springfield Republican. “* Tells her story 
with grace and ease, and not without vigor.”--N. Y. Post. 
““No ors picture of the life of the City has ever before 
been prepared, and that it is admirably drawn is conceded 
by all.” —Christian Inteiligencer, N. Y, ‘It should be 
in all the homes in New York dy "—N. ¥. Mail. 
Historian BANCROFT says: t is, in my view, by far 
the best. It is marked by g ‘ood j udgment, honest research, 
and a clear, attractive style The poet Bryant said: ‘It 
has been a source of great entertainment to me. I regard 
it as a valuabie addition to any library.” 
Address A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


111 and 113 William St., New York. 





DAVID G. FRANCIS, 


17 Astor Place, Eighth Street, New York. 
DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS. 


PRICED CATALOGUES, containing valuable stan- 
dard literature, as well as rare, curious, and out-of-the- 
way books, are issued from time to time, and will be for- 
warded to any address. 








Extraordinary Art Sale. 


R. SOMERVILLE, "*Auctioneer, 
By GEO. A. LEAVITT & CO. 


Paltings by the Great ‘Modern Masters 


THE (COALE COLLECTION. 
A GALAXY OF GEMS. 





NOTE.—In calling public attention to the Coale Col- 
lection, we desire to say that it has rarely been our good 
fortune to offer to connoisseurs a more interesting and 
beautiful collection of high-class works of art. A collection 
that embraces two of the great Meissonier’s chef d’euvres, 

mmerer’s famous triumph of the salon of 1877, ‘* The 
Croquet Party;”’ Vibert’s superb ‘‘ Theological Discus- 
sion,” of unsurpassed quality; Lefebvre’s ‘‘Sappho;” 
Max’s “ Christian Martyr ;” two fine works by Diaz, and 
most important works x Corot, Duprét, Aubert, De Neu- 
ville, Constant, Schenck, Ziem, Bertrand, Jourdan, Jac- 
= Alvarez, ‘Cassanova, Achenbach, Pasini, Palmaroli, 
errari, Steinheil, Becker, Alfred Stevens’ superb “In the 
Garden,” and scores of equally important names and ac- 
ceptable subjects, we doubt not will tavorably commend 
itself to the public. 


These superb Works of Art are now on Exhibition 
day and evening, at the Leavitt Art Galleries, 
817 Broadway. 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION 


On Tuesday and Wednesday Evenings, 
March 1 and 2, 


AT COOPER INSTITUTE. 





THE 


CATHOLIC WORLD, 


For MARCH, 1881, 
CONTENTS: 

I. OBELISKS AND THE NEW YORK 
OBELISK, General di Cesnola, 
Il, A NEW IRISH POET. Alfred M, Williams. 

III, SOME wee! VIEWS UPON MIND. 
rnelius M. O’ Leary M.D., LL.D. 

IV, THE RELIGIUUS — OF HER. 
ALD Monsignor Seton, D.D. 

Vv. REVELATIONS OF DIVINE LOVE, 
(Poem), The Rev. Alfred Young. 

VILA WOMEN “OF CULTURE, Chapters 
XII, XIII, XIV, John Talbot. Smit h. 
VII. PETRARCH CANON AT Lomesy. 


M. P. Tho 
VIII. BLUNDERS OF DR. EWER. ee 
The Ri orge M. Searle. 
IX. THE WRAITH OF THE S ENSEE, 
(Concluded), Wiiliam Seton, 
X. THE LIFE OF CHRIST, The Rev A. F. Hewitt. 
XI. NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
Single Numbers 85 cents; $4.00 per Year. 
Address 


The Catholic Publication Society Co., 
(Lawrence Kenog, Manager,) 
9 Barclay Street, New York, 





St. NIcHOLAS FoR Marcu. 





“Mademoiselle Adelina Patti; 
ACED ELEVEN YEARS. 
The Wonderfal Child Prima Donna!” 











A wonderfully rich number, brilliantly illus- 
trated, containing Mrs. Oliphant’s paper on 
‘Lady Jane Grey,” ‘‘ Recollections of a Little 
Prima Donna," etc., etc. Sold everywhere; 
price 25 cents. SCRIBNER & CO., New-York. 





The Critic, 


A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


DEVOTED TO 
Literature, Art, Music, and the Drama. 


J. L. & J. B. GILDER, . . PusBLisuers. 
737 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





The partial list of contributors, printed herewith, will 
give assurance of ability in every department of the 
periodical:—Charles Dudley Warner, Sydney Howard 
Gay, John Burroughs, Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, Walt 
Whitman, J. Brander Matthews, Julia Ward Howe, 
Kate Field, Frances Hodgson Burnett, + =a 
Stedman H. Stoddard, iow Brooks, H. 

Gilder, Emma Lazarus, adal, Charles de Kay, 

. C. Harris (‘“‘ Uncle Remus’ - Edward Eggleston, P, 
T. Quinn, Prof. Alfred M. Mayer. 

The second number of Tue Critic, published Saturday, 

January 2 39 contained :— 

Portrait :— sg Salvini. 
Essay :—'* How I Get Around at Sixty, and Take 

Notes.”” By Walt Whitman. 

LITERATURE :— 

Seward’s The Chinaman in America. 

Trollope’s Life of Cicero. 

H. H. on the Indian Question. 

Oliphant’s The Land of Gilead. 

Prof. Holden's Life and Works of Herschel. 

Quida’s A Village Commune. 

Schaff and Gilman’s Library of Religious Poetry. 

Dr. Coles’ Microcosm, 

Recent Fiction. 

Literary Notes. 

Editorial Notes. 

Communication. A Society of Junior Architects. 
Verses. By Richard Watson Gilder. 

George Eliot and The Novel. By Edward Eggleston 
Tue Fing Arts :— 

The Water-Color Exhibition. (First Notice.) 

The Wall Street Statue. 

A Biogra aphy of Fromentin, 

Belgian 

Art Notes. 

Communication. Counterfeit Antique Coins. By 

Gaston L. Feuardent. 
Tue Drama. 
Music. 
Thethird number of Tux Critic, published Saturday, 

February 12, 1881, contained :— 

Portrait :—Henri Regnault, French Painter. 

Essay :—“* Death of Carlyle ;° y Walt. Whitman. 

Sour? —'‘English Society and Endymion ;” by Julia 
Ward Howe. 

LITERATURE :— 

Fyffe’s Modern Europe. 

Forney’ 's Anecdotes of Public Men, 

Bayue’s Two Great Englishwomen, 

Rochefort’s Mlle. Bismarck. 

Books of the Sonnet. 

Recent Fiction. 

Minor Notices. 

Literary. 

Editorial. 

Sonnet. ‘ February.” »™% H. H. 

* Régnault as a writer.’ y Emma Lazarus. 
Tue Fine Arts :— 

The Water Color Exhibition. 

The Artists’ Fund. 

Art Notes. 

Music. 

The Great Musicians. 

The Great Symphony Society. 
Tue Drama. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON THE CRITIC. 


‘* We are given the names of a partial list of contributors 
whose pens, if regularly wielded in THe Critic's service, 
can give it at once a high position among reviews, Ame:i- 
can or foreign. * ‘The second number exhibits a 
great improvement over the first.”—New York Herald. 

“It has a cheerful countenance, a praiseworthy purpose, 
and the list of contributors is ample surety for excellence of 
matter.” * * * New York Tribune. 

*«It starts under the best auspices to act as an encourage- 
ment of —< check upon American literature and art.” 
* * * New York limes. 

“ The articles are well written, and for the most part 
instructive, and we augur well of the future of this new 
candidate for favor.” ew York Evening Post. 

** Grows better as it grows older.” —Springteld Repub- 
lican, 

**Commends itself at once as of superior qualtiy.”— 
Buffalo Courier. 

** Bright and promising, and full of good performance.” — 

Hartford Courant. 

“In excellent hands.’""—,Boston SaturdayEvening 
Gazette. 

“Evidently means to succeed.”—Louisville Courier. 
Fournal, 

* An attractive and neatly printed journal.” * * * 
—Harpers’ Weekly. 

SINGLE COPIES, TEN CENTS; $2 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 

AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, Sore Acents. 

For sale at all book stores and news stands. 
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Fames McCreery 
& Co. 


Broadway and 11th Street, 


Invite attention to their superb stock of 





GIEKS, S4 TINS, AND 
ELVETS, 


the largest and most varied to be seen 


in this country. 








ecbuauainite 
CELEBRATED HATS, 


178 & 180 FIFTH AVENUE, Bet. 22d & 23d STS., and 
179 BROADWAY, Near CORTLANDT ST., 


NEW YORK, 
And Palmer House, Chicago, Iil., 


CORRECT STYLES. - EXTRA QUALITY. 





Lyon’s Fine Silk Umbrellas and Walking-Sticks, Ladies’ 
Riding and Walking Hats. 


None Genuine without above Trade-Mark. 
AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 





LYON’S 


FINE SILK 


Umbrellas. 


ae ee 


— 


MAKER, 
684 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


Langtry, 


A Fashionable 
Breakfast Shawl, 


In all colors, exclusively sold by us. 


Lord & Taylor 


Broadway and Twentieth “treet. 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 


If you intend sometime to wet a copy of Web- 


ster’s Unabridged Dictionary, 


“DO IT NOW.” 


wr" 


AER ‘oe 


Ae Ae 





=== SS 


See Webster's Unabridged, age 1164, giv- 
ing the name of each enll,—ahowient the value of 


DEFINITIONS BY ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The pictures in Webster under the 12 F nnsond 
Beef, Boiler, Castle, Column, E oa Horse, 
Moldings, Phrenology, Ravelin, Ships, 
(pages Ties and 1219) Steam engine, Tim- 

ers, define 343 words and terms far better 
than they could be defined in words. 


New Edition of WEBSTER, has 
4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 
Biographical Dictionary 

of over 9700 Names. 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass, 








A. A. VANTINE & CO., 


, IMPORTERS OF 
Old Nankin Blue 
and White, 
SOLID COLORS, 
IVORY CARVINGS, 
Chinese, Japanese and Turk- 
ish Fabrics, Oriental Car- 
pets, Rugs, etc. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
A. A. VANTINE & CO., 
y 827 Broad-way, N. Y. 





ESTABLISHED 1864. 


F. S. STEDMAN, 
N. Y. Mining Stock Exchange. 


E. C. STEDMAN & C0., 
Bankers & Brokers, 


No. 80 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


E. C. STEDMAN, 
N. Y. Stock Exchange. 








Stocks, Bonds, etc., bought and sold for investors, or 
upon a margin, with fidelity and dispatch. 





BANGS & CO., Auctioneers, 


739 and 741 BROADWAY, 


Will Sell MONDAY, MARCH 7th, and following days, 
at 3.30 p.m., the Liprary of the late 


Hon. William H. Tuthill, 


Or TIPTON, IOWA, 


Embracing a large and unusually fine collection of English 
and American Local History, Genealogy, Heraldry, 
Anterican History, and Illustrated Books. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Have Just PusBLisHED: 


Chinese Immigration, in its Social and 
Economical Aspects. By GeorcE F. Szw- 
ARD, late United States Minister to China. 
1 vol., 8vo, $2.50. 

“Mr. George F. Seward is ee! the best authority 


in America m China and the Chinese question.”— 
Boston Traveller. 


e 
Il. 


Sir William Herschel: His Life and 
Works. By Epwarp S. HoLpeEn, Professor 
in the U. S. Naval Observatory, Washing- 
ton. With a Steel Portrait. 1 vol., 12mo, 
$1.50. 

“ There are few better examples of the ideal life and 
spirit of the scientific man than that found in the career 
of Sir William Herschel. . . . Professor Holden gives 
a most interesting picture of both his life and his works.” 
—The Nation. 


Ill. 


Tika on the Hill-Top, and other Stories. 
By Prof. HyjaAtmar H. Boyesen. - 1 vol., 
16mo, $1. 

‘*Mr. Boyesen’s stories possess a sweetness, a tender- 
ness, and a drollery, that are fascinating, and yet they 
are no more attractive than they are strong.” —Home 
Fournal. 


Iv. 


The Demon of Cawnpore. Being Part 
I. of “The Steam House.” By JULES VERNE. 
Translated by W. H.G. KINGsTon. 1 vol., 
12mo, profusely Illustrated, $1.50. 


“ This fiction is introduced with the utmost gravity, and 
is interwoven with a texture of romance, adventure, natural 
history, war, religion, fanaticism, and history, that reall 


seems to be quite har an Philadel- 
phia Bulletin. 





Vv. 


The Religions of China. Confucian- 
ism and Taoism Described and Compared 
with Christianity. By JAmEs LEGGE, Pro- 
fessor of the Chinese Language and Litera- 
ture in the University of Oxford. 1 vol., 
12mo, $1.50. 


VI. 


The Schoolmaster’s Trial; or, Old School 


and New. By A. Perry. 1 vol.,12mo, $1. 


Vil. 


Frederick the Great and the Seven 
Years’ War. Epochs of Modern History 
Series. By F. W. Loneman, of Balliol 
College, Oxford. 1 vol., 12mo, $1. 


Other Volumes in this Series: 


THE BEGINNING OF THE MIDDLE AGES— 
THE NORMANS IN EUROPE—THE CRU- 
SADES—THE EARLY PLANTAGENETS—THE 
HOUSES OF LANCASTER AND YORK—THE 
ERA OF THE PROTESTANT REVOLUTION— 
THE AGE OF ELIZABETH—THE THIRTY 
YEARS’ WAR—THE PURITAN REVOLUTION 
—THE FALL OF THE STUARTS—THE AGE 
OF ANNE, 





*,* These books are for Sale by all Booksellers, or will 
be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 





HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LIST or NEW BOOKS. 


Ss a 
MADAME DE STAEL: a Study of her Life and Times. 
e First Revolution and the First Empire. By ApeL 
Stevens, LL.D. With Two Portraits. Two volumes, 
z2mo, cloth, $3. 


I, 

THE CHINESE: Their Education, Philosophy, and 
Letters. By W. A. P. Martin, D.D., LLD.. Presi- 
ap of the Tungwen College, Peking. 12mo, cloth, 

1.75. 


I. 

INDEX TO HARPER’S NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE. Alphabetical, Analytical, and Classified. Vol- 
umes I. to LX. inclusive. From June, 1850, to June, 
a. Compiled by CHarLes A. DurFEE. 8vo, cloth, 

4. 


Iv. 

ANECDOTES OF PUBLIC MEN. By Joun W. For- 
NEY, while he was Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives, Secretary of the Senate of the United States, 
Editor of the Organ of the Democratic Party (7he 
Washington Daily Union) from 1851 to 1855, and Edi- 
tor of the Organ of the Republican Party (7he Wash- 
ington Daily Chronicle) from 1862 to 1868. Volume II. 
zamo, cloth, $2. 


v. 
THE LIFE OF CICERO. By Anruony Trottope. 


In Two Volumes. 12mo, cloth, $3. 


vi. 
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